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Hx bold 1 I have reed to this 18 
ce, puts me wpon ſeeking for 4 Patron 
of | 4 daring Merit, and uncommon Penetration. 
Man Circumſtances do entitle you to the Guardi- 
anſhip of my Labours, but this alone is ſufficient, 
that you can haue no Rival in your bumble Preten- 
ſions to my Favour and Eſteem. I lay this imper- 
z& Embrio ar your Feet, that you may breath 
Life into it; and ] approach you in 4 Penitential 
Addreſs; for being ſo notorious a Plagiary, as to 
Expoſe the choiſeſt hts I glean d from your Con- 
verſation, as my own Produttion. However I am 
glad I have this fair Opportunity o erty Reſti- 
tution; or at leaſt, that what has 2 b pa ſing 
through my Hands, be retouch'd, and brig 
wp - by their firſt Author. I fear no G 
where Toy are to paſs the * ff Tale, Nor on the 
other Hand can 7 d Flatetry, where Me- 
rits are its * Stars were not form d ts 
„ row upon the * of the Earth, but to 
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Politician, a HIS was kindly. done, 
5 certainly ſome pod 


Genius 

old Friend t to this 
ſeaſonable Viſit. Lal 

ways took 2 ſingular Pleaſure in your Convera 

ſation z but at this Juncture, you are the only 

Perſog i in the World I coyeted to meet with. 


* B Divine; 
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* The Religion of the Wits 


Divine. I find Sir, you ſtill retain your obli- 
ging Temper, to put the higheſt value upno 
Trifles, which, tho? in points of Civility, it 
"I is only a harmleſs violation of Juſtice, yet con- 

1 fidering the Obligations I lie under, you have 
no occaſion to rally me with ſuch Compliments. 
ö You are no Stranger to the real eſteem I al- 
ways had for you; of which I cou'd give no 
greater demonſtration, than by the freedom 
took in Feodung ſome of your Youthful Sal- 
lies, and warning you of the dangerous ten- 
dency of your Converfation with Perſons who 
_diſtinguiſh'd - themſelves. by, an uncontroulable 
Liberty in Opining. Liberty, I own, is a Word 
full of inexpreſſible Charms, but it often has 
dire Effech, both in Politicks and Religion. 1 
fhou'd be ghd to have been à falſe Prophet, but 
I always apprehended you wou'd be a Sufferer 
upon this Account. FF 
Politician. You have touch'd upon the very 
Buſineſs in which I wanted your aſſiſtance. Hel? 
it ſelf has not more Confuſion in it, than I ex- 
perience in my unrang'd . Notions : Like the 
Dove ſent out of the Ark, I have been carried 
over an Ocean of Uncertainties, and am. now 
ſeeking for the reſting place from whence 1 
firſt took flight. You, Sir, who have been ac- 
quainted with me from my Infancy, are upon 
many Accounts qualified to be my Confeſſor, 1 
will therefore disburden my ſelf before yon, 
and patiently: expect both your Reaſons and 
Cenfſures. R oper 
Divine. Errors have their nonplus-ultra, as 
well as other things, and when we have wan- 


der d 
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SEC. I. Trtroduttian ? 
derd round the circle, the Centre is the 
only place to retire to. There is a Period for 
both National, and Perſonal Crimes; and Iam 
glad to find that my old Acquaintance has 

Thoughts of being diſcreet, and that he is re- 
ſolvd not to run upon the laſt extremity of 
Folly. You may aſſure your ſelf that I ſhall be 
attentive to your Scruples, and no leſs juſt 
in my Obſervations. , 
_ © Politician, My Caſe, then, ſtands thus. 1 
have TravelFd over moſt part of the Habitable 
World, and have deyourd an infinite Number 
of Books in all Arts and Sciences, and now I 
am return'd home as little ſatisfied with my 
curioſity, as Lreally find my ſelf leſs knowing by 
my Enquiries. At my firſt ſetting out I rang'd 
my felt amongſt the Dogmaticks, and every 
thing 1 advanced ſeenrd Self- evident, but find- 
ing by experience, that Men were of different 
Minds, and that the World was divided into 
Pro and Con, I ſhakd Hands with my obſtinate 
Temper, and became an Academick. This free- 
dom I enjoyed, in the way of Arguing, made 
me often change Sides. I found that Men of 
Wit had a Faculty of making any thing ap- 
Pear planſible ; and often when I judged an Aſ- 
ſertion impregnable, I was ſurprized to ſee it 
conquer d, and utterly demoliſhed by a Superi- 
or Genius. Theſe kind of diſappointments often 
repeated, have obliged me to ſtrike in with 
the Scepricks. I was ſometimes of Opinion, 
that Scepricks were only Humoriſts; a litigious 
Set of Mortals, diſpoſed to divert the World 


with what was new, and Exotick. But the un-' 
B 2 certainty 
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4 The Religion of the Mr. 
certainty I have met with in the Methods to 


Science, has confirm'd me, that if Copernicus his 


Syſtem of the Earths Mobility be a Fable, it 


has a very ſignificant Moral in Man's Head, 


where Truth has no fixt and permanent Being, 


but may be ſtruck out by the next Fantaſtic 


Idea, as one rowling Wave drives on another: 


So 


Perhaps you may think I only curſe what I 


don't underſtand, and that ill Nature has made 
me turn Sceptick, and that I tax Mankind with 
a common deficiency, which may only be the 
Effect of my private Incapacity. But the Se- 
quel will prove that I have Partners in my Fol- 
ly, and that I labour with a common Diſtemper. 
You ſhall quickly be made ſenſible, Sir, what 
a crowd of Difficulties drove me to Scepriciſm, 
I am. tof&'d. like a Ship in a boiſterous Sea, with- 
out either Maſt or Rudder. I neither know 
where I am, or what I am; dead or alive, aſleep 
or awake, a Man or a Horſe : My Head is filPd 
with crude and imperfect Ideas of things; my 
Sences are a continual Cheat, and impoſe upon 
my Underſtanding : One tells me this is Rea: 
ſon, another tells me that is Reaſon, but in 
effect *tis only their own Humour or Paſſion. 
The World ſeems to be divided into two com- 
mendable Branches of Authority and Obedience, 
Superiors, and Inferiors; which in property of 
Speech is nothing but Hranny and 3 Re- 
ligion is the mighty cry of all Mankind, reve- 
renced in Words, but contemptible and aban- 
don'd in Practice. It is valued upon account of 


Revelation, or unintelligible Objects, as if eve- 


ry Product of Nature did not exhibit a thou- 
ſand 


fand Myſteries. We govern our ſelves by Prin- 
ciplet, which are only obſtinate, Aſſertions which 
have gain'd credit by Antiquity, and invete- a 
rate Impoſitions upon Mankind. In fine, ſuch 
is the uncertainty of Human Affairs, that we 
neither know what's paſt nor preſent. Hiſto- 
ries are only the Ecchoes of our Anceſtors, 
Lyes recorded by Mercenary Scriblers, to per- 
etuate the Fiction. Circumſtances change 
both Perſons and Things, and by a very little 
turn, a Man may be both Wiſeman and Fool, a 
Traytor, and a good Subject; what we believe, 
may be either True or Falſe, and what we ac, 
either Good or Evil. Both are probable, and 
neither certain; we live we don't know how, 
2 when we dye, we go I don't know whi- 
er. ; | 
Divine. A very pretty Syſtem I muſt needs 
own, and 3 * dae Embrace who 
would be eſteem'd the bright Men of the Age. 
The Account you give of your Progreſs in the 
way of Knowledge contains ſomething ſo whim- 
ſical, that, to mediate a ſerious Reply wou'd 
be to ſympathize too much with your Chara- 
Ger. A dark Apartment in Moor-Fields, and 
now and then breathing a Vein, is the beſt 
way of arguing with ſome kind of Philoſophers. 
You have Travelld, and Read, indeed to a 
fair end, to looſe your Wits by thoſe laudable 
Curioſities which improve the reſt of Mankind. 
Not content with the Habitable World, I find , 
you have often touch'd upon the Terra Incognita, 
and have made very large Diſcoveries in the 
Kingdom of Spatia Imaginaria. I am inchn'd 
B 3 ro 


6 de Religion of the Wits. 
to believe, you have only dipt into the Secrets 
of thoſe Philoſophers you own your ſelf to have 
been a Member of; otherwiſe you might have 
diſcover d, that a Sceptick takes along with him 
the obſtinacy of a Dogmatick; nor has he de- 
poſed the wrangling Humour of the Acade- 
micks. You ſhall be convinced upon the reſult 
of our Conference, that Scepticks are not only 
litigious Humouriſts, but (what they will be 
very much mortified to hear) that they want 
that charming Qualification, for the ſake where- 
of only, they are ambitious of the Name of 
Scepticks; I mean good Senſe. In the mean time 
you muſt give me leave to be a little ſerious, 
and ſtate the Controverſy of Scepticiſm in ſuch 
a manner, that we may have no occaſion to 
make unneceſſary Halts when we ſhould be pur- 
ſuing the Argument. 3 
Piolitician. You miſtake me very much, Sir, 
if you think I am diſpoſed for eternal wrang- 
ling; my Life hitherto has been branchd into 
unaccountable Excurſions, both as to my Noti- 
ons and Morals, and *tis now high time to be 
ſerious. So l hope you will lay the foundation 
of this Conference deep, that I may not be ob- 
liged to a future review, and 1 will urge every 
exception as far as it will bear. 

Divine. A good Diſpoſition is a neceſſary 
Preparative for Conviction; and I am ſtrongly 
. the Fruits of this Diſcourſe, - will 
equal the ſatisfaction I have, to ſpend an hour. 
or two with a Perſon whoſe Capacity and 
Friendſhip are equally engaging. Scepticiſm, or 
# wavering State of the Judgmeat, I apprehend ” 
| e 
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be your Mother Scruple: If by this you wow'd 
underſtand that many things are doubtful, and 
may be calfd into Qupeſtion, I join with you; 
but if your Deſign be to promote an univer- 
ſal Uncertainty, the very Objection you pro- 
For, is a manifeſt diſproof of your Syſtem. 
erate Scepticiſi 1 allow of, as it is oppdſite 

to Credulity; but this I call not Scepticiſm, but 
Criticiſm. But to eſtabliſh a true Idea of the 
Queſt ion in Hand; I will fix ſome preliminary 
Notions and Definitions, which to any ſober 
Thinker, will both open the Cauſe, and decide 
it. The Controverſy is not, whether many 
vulgar received Aſſertions are not uncertain? 
i am ſenſible what Diſadvantages Man's bo - 
ment labours. under in the purſuit of oth, 
as well upon account of his narrow Reach, as 
the clogs of Education, Paſſion, Intereſt, &c. The 
Nicety of the Enquiry is: Whether we are 
not able to produce ſome undeniable Principle: 
and Poſtulata s, which in the Nature of Land- 
Marl, are not only capable to evidence them- 
ſelves, but to ſupport other inferior Truths de- 
ducible from them? To clear this Point, it muſt 
be obſery'd; what Certainty is, and under what 
Notion it may be conſider'd as to our preſent 
urpoſe. A Thing may be, and I not certain- 
y know it is; from this reflexion we may diſ- 
tinguſh two ſorts of Certainty ; a certainty 
of Exiſtence, and a certainty of Perſwaſion: For In- 
ſtance, That there is ſuch a City as Rome, is cer- 
tain, by a certainty of Exiſtence, but not by a cer- 
tainty of Perſwaſion to one that never heard of 
ſuch a Place. This Diviſion of Certainty is 
| B 4 ſtild 
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8 The Religion of the Wits. 

Nird by Philoſophers Object ius and Subjectiva: 
| By Divines, Quoaz ſe and Quoad nos. Now the 
[ | Certainty we are in queſt of, is of the latter ſort, 

| and in Effect the queſtion amounts to this; 
* whether J can ſo far in my 1 be per 

| {waded of the Exiſtence of Things, as not to 
harbour the leaſt doubt of being impoſed up- 
on. I might here put this Controverſy upon 

a very ſhort iſſue, by obliging the Sceprick to 

ſubſcribe to his own doubting, wrangling, railing 

Being, as to one of thoſe Aſſertions which can- 
not he calfd into Queſtion ; for as nothing can- 

not wrangle and diſpute, fo what is capable of 

theſe emotions, muſt of neceſſity have a cer- 
'F tain Being. Now as Archimedes wanted but a 
vl GET place to ſet his Foot upon, in order to move the 
| whole Earth: So this one Poſtulatum of Man's 
| Exiſtence being allow'd by a Sceptick, it will 
give birth to a multitude of other undeniable - 
Aſſertions upon which the Oeconomy of Nature 


depends. But I ſuppoſe your Deſign is to en- 
ter a little further into Particulars. 
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A - Metaphyſical, or Self-Evident Certainty, 
* | [ AY, | | 5 x . | 

n Politician. S my Doubts and Scruples are 
0 _ particular, ſo if you dwell 
; too much upon Generals, lam afraid I ſhall not . 
4 meet with that ſatisfaction I propoſed to my 
R ſelf. You have already mention'd the undeni- 
F able Poſtulatum of Self Exiſtence, but this being 


a very remote Notion, it will be uſeleſs in re- 
lation to practical Truths, unleſs we deſcend 
do more minute —_— 
Divine. My deſign is to be as particular as 

à Subject of this nature will it; and in the 

1 firſt place it cannot be denied, but there are 

|  everal Truths Self-Evident, admitting of no 

Proof 4 Priori, but perſwaſive by a bare In- 
tuition: For the purpoſe; I provoke the moſt 
obſtinate Henoif to diſſent, if he can, from 
the following Aſſertions. The ſame thing can- 
not be, and not be at the ſame time; what is, is; 
what has been, has been: Twice two make four; the 
whole is bigger than the part; a Triangle has three 
Corners. Efpeſe Aſſertions are Metaphyſicaly cer- 
tain, Self-Evident, for tis impoſſible they ſhould 
be falſe. They are ſtanding Truths at all Times, 
in all Nations, and on all Occurrences, no Cir- 
cumſtance being able to alter them. They are 
agreeable to all Syſtems of Philoſophy and Divi- | 
yity. Let a Man be Ariſtotelian or —_— 
; ot1 
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The Religion of the Wits. 

Scotiſt or Thomiſt, Papiſt or Proteſtant, Chriſtian 
or Heathen, they all agree, that the Whole is 
bigger thau the Parr. 

Politician. I cannot diſagree to what you 
ſay _ this. head, but ſtill you are too Ge- 
neral. © wy Fi | 
Divine. You muſt have Patience till the 
matter I am upon ripens into Particulars : And 
to proceed; all other Truths are in themſelves 
equally perſpicuous to thoſe I now mention'd 
were: we equally Gapacitated to comprehend 
them. Tis not only Principles, but there are 
many Inferences we cannot diſſent from, yet 
many things occur to render them obſcure ; 
and tho' we are very much in the dark in re- 

ard of the Oeconomy of nature, by the affe- 

ed Impoſitions of Education and Paſſion, which 
will not ſuffer us to be as Wiſe as we really 
are, yet with a little Pains we may gain the 
end of the Thread, and draw our ſelves out of 
the Labyrinth. I will here give you a ſhort Spe- 
cimen of this method, Every Man is: convin- 
ced of this General Aſſertion, That the ſame 
Thing cannot be, and not be at the ſame time; and 
as an Inference from hence, That the World 
could not Exiſt, and not Exiſt at the ſame time; 
and in purſuance to this, That the World could 
not make it ſelf; again, That it was either made 
by another, or had no beginning. But afterwards 
when we proceed to more remote Inquiries : 
Viz, Why the World could not always Exiſt 
without any beginning ? Why a neceſlary Being 
call'd God, muſt be acknowledged to give it 
a beginning? Why this Being is but one? oy 
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SECT. H. Metaphyſical Certainty 11 
is a Thinking Subſtance, and not material? 

hy we muſt pay Ho mage to Him? What kind 
df Homage or Worſhip is moſt pleaſing to Him ? 
hether in this we are to follow our own In- 
clinations, or the Directions of others? Whe- 
her our Guides are peremptorily to be obey'd, 


nomy of our Worſhip is Provincial, National, or 
Qecumenical ? Whether our Rule was all Penn'd 
by the Lam- Maler, or partly handed down by 
Tradition ? Theſe, with many other Articles, 
debated amongſt the different Sects of Chriſtia- 
nity, are Points as much fixt in themſelves, and 
determinable by us, as the undeniable Truths 
they may be deduced from ; if the Obſtacles 
of Ignorance, Paſſion, and Education did not hin- 


der Men from ſeeing, or owning the neceſſary 


Connexion between thoſe Self Evident Princi- 

ples, and the Inferences which might be drawn. 
Politician. Your Obſervation is nicely juſt, 
and a great part of it I haye experienced in my 
own Conduct. I cou'd mention ſeveral conſi- 
derable Errors I have corrected, which were 
entirely owing to the Converſation I had with 
Perſons who found it their Intereſt to inſtil 
fuch Notions into me. Some Truths have 
been kept from me for want of an Opportunity 
of being inform'd ; other things I wou d not 
know, becauſe I wou'd not enquire, and very 
often, tho 1 was convinced in my Opinion, 
yet I behaved my ſelf in regard of Belief as Li- 
bert ines do in regard of Morals ; that is, either 
through a motive of Intereſt, or ſome other dar- 
ling Faſſian, I wou'd neither acknowledge by 
FE Words, 


or deſerted in ſome Caſes? Whether the Oeco- 
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; 8 The Religion of the Wits. 82 
Words, nor go over in practice to the real per · I pei 
ſwaſion of hy Mind. ah 

Divine. By this you may eaſily perceive that 
Certainty is not only to be found in General Prin- 
ciples, but in ſeveral remote Inferences. I con- 

feſs in theſe Latter Caſes Tub does not ſhineÞÞ ye 
ſo very bright, nor cannot be approached | ita 
without removing ſome Obſtacles; which not- | th 
withſtanding are every day ſurmounted, and I {ot 
Men are let both into the Secrets of Nature and Ill Ce 
Religion. Thoſe Difficulties are overcome by ri 


Study, theſe by Prayer. P 
Ke. 4 in — 
- 

SECTION III. b 

1 

Phyſical, or Experimental Cert ainty. |} « 


Politician. 
firſt Deſign of beginning at the 
bottom of things. I very much approve of 
your Method, of firſt eſtabliſhing a true No- 
tion of Certainty; for if I apprehend things 
right, the Mediums and Objects of Knowledge, 
being different, they muſt occaſion ſome diffe- 
rence in Certainty. 

Divine. You take things right ; I will there- 
fore go on. Beſides the Metaphyſical Certainty 
{ have already eſtabliſhed, there is another 
Certainty which Philoſophers call Phyſical, and I 
make bold to ſtile it experimental, becauſe it wee 
| pen 


I Perceive you ſtick cloſe to your 


MINT 


SEcrT. III. Phyſical Certaznty. 13 
pends upon the daily Teſtimony of the Sences. 
This kind of certainty fully ſatisfies the Judg- 
ment, but may poſſibly fail: For Inſtance, When 
1 ſee a Man, Ship, Wood, or Caſtle, I may be ſa- 
tisfied that they are what they 1 to be, 
yet it is not impoſſible there may be ſome mi- 
ſtake in the Information given by the Eye, and 
theſe miſtakes are ſometimes diſcoverd by Rea- 
ſon. Upon this account a Phyſical or Experimental 
Certainty, tho' a real Certainty, is much Infe- 
rior to that above deſcribd, which excludes all 
Poſſibility of miſtake. | 
Politician. I muſt interrupt you here with a 
Word or two, methinks the Notion you have 
laid down of Phyſical Certainty, does not An- 
ſwer your main deſign. How can that method 
be certain, which ſometimes proves falſe? or 


how can it prudentially be relyed upon in pra- 


ctice? 


Divine. I own the Sences conſider' d ſepa- 


rately, often prove a deceitful Rule in ſome 
particular Caſes; yet we are reliey'd by Reaſon, 
or ſome other ſuperior Light upon thoſe occaſi- 
ans; and in the main, the Sences cannot una- 
nimouſly concur to deceive Mankind. 

Politician. Is then, God under an obligati- 
on to rectifie Objects in ſuch a manner, that 
we ſhall not be miſtaken in apprehending them? 
what'inconvenience is there to affirm, that God 
might have fraim'd our Eye in ſuch a manner, 
that a Mountain ſhou'd always appear like a 
Ale Hill. | 

Divine. If the miſtake ſubvert not the no- 


| tion of Providence and Divine Attributes, I ſee 


no 


* 


bl 
| 
| 


When] behold a Ship riding at Sea at a juſt 


4 abſurdity in that Suppofition ; but 
oonſidering the Divine Scheme laid here below 
of Men, procuring their future happineſs b 
the mediation of Sence, tis inconſiſtent with 
God's Goodneſs, and his other perfections, to 
furniſh them with falſe Mediums in order tb 
obtain that happineſs unto which he expects 
they ſhould arrive. For the Purpoſe - If the Ear 
mould drink in Errors, and conveigh them to 
the Underſtanding, when the Words imported 
Truth; and the Eye ſhould miſrepreſent Ob- 
jects ſo far, as to occaſion Men to violate the 

Laws of God, when they judg'd themſelves to 
act innocently, would not this Conduct ar- 
gue both Injuſtice and Cruelty in our Creator, 
in commanding, Impoſſibilities? But to be yet 

more diſtinct upon this Head: The certainty |} 
of our Sences ſeems to ſtand upon this bottom. 


diſtance, I am fully ſatisfied, without the leaſt 
doubt or heſitation, that it is not a Church; 
becauſe I find, both by my own, and the ex- 
rience of the reſt of the World; that what 
en call a Church, never ſtands upon the Sea, 
but upon Land: beſides a thouſand other Cir- 
cumſtances, which clearly demonſtrate the dif- 
ference between a Ship and a Church. But what 
again is more to the purpoſe, I am fully ſatiſ- 
fied, and experimentally certain, that when I 
kill a Fowl, I have not ſhot a Man: For tho it 
is not abſolutely impoſſible but a Man may 
have the ſhape of a Fowl, yet conſidering that 
God has laid an injunction upon me not to de- 
ſtroy a Man, and that under pain of * 
and 


— 


| 


4 
- \ 
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and at the ſame. time 1 am permitted to deſtroy 
a Fowl, it is certainly inconſiſtent with Divine 


Providence, to provide me with ſuch Eyes that 
I ſhould not be able to diſcover a Aan from 
a Fowl, but that they ſhould always appear the 


' fame thing to me. Iis therefore originally as 


certain, that my Sences do not deceive me in 
relation to future happineſs, as that God Ex- 
= is infinitely Good, or that I Exiſt my 
C . | D 2 | 6 | 
Politician. You have ſufficiently. cleard this 
Point: Pray proceed, that I may have time 
ſuffcient to expoſe the Scruples which have ſo 
long perplex'd me. | Sn agg 


—_— —_—_— — _— — — 
* — 
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SECTION: IV. + 
Moral, or Prudential Certainty. 


Divine. I Am arrived at the laſt branch of 

Certainty; which is uſually calfd 
Moral, or Prudential, as being chiefly grounded 
upon the Relation of others, and upon out- 
ward Prudential Motives. This Certainty is of 
conſiderable Latitude, being greater, or leſs, 
according to the ſtrength of thoſe Motives 
which induce us to Aſſent. Fr Example: I have 


no Metaphyſical Certainty that there is ſuch a 


City as Rome, becauſe my conviction is not from 


an Inmate, Inſeparable Idea, but an acquird 


Knowledge. Neither have I properly a Oy 
SN 
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cal Certainty that there is ſuch a place as Rome; 
it never having fallen under the Cognizance 
of my Sences; yet I am fo convinced there is 
ſuch a Place by the Relation of others (no Man 
denying, its exiſtence, nor can the World have 
any grounds to invent ſuch a fiction) that tis 
morally. impoſſible (tho? abſolutely poſſible) 
I ſhould be impoſed upon. Now Moral Cer- 
tainty is what we generally go upon in things 
relating to Hiſtory, Commerce, Oeconomy, & c. 
and as I obſerved, there was ſome variety and 
Latitude in it, fo it will be requiſite tq menti- 
on an Example or two. We have no ſenſible 
ä f there ever were ſuch Perſons as Moſes, 
David, Ceſar, Henry the VIllth, &c. yet the con- 
curring Teſtimonies of Hiſtorians do ground a 
Moral Certainty, ſo as to put it out of all doubt. 
We have no ſenſible Conviction of the Legiti- 
macy of a Prince, Parent, or Men's Honeſty in 
way of Dealing; yet we may be ſo far ſatisfied 
in theſe reſpects, as not to demur in paying 
Subjection to Superiors, or confiding in the 
management of others. Iis true; as I hinted, 
before, there is a Latitude in this kind of Cer- 
tainty, and the ſtronger Motives we meet with, 
the greater is eſteend our Certainty. 2 
Politician. According to my manner of ap- 
prehending things, what is certain, is certain; 
that is, it will not deceive me. So to make de- 
rees in Certainty, ſeems to me, to be a Self- 
Jeſtrudtive Notion: Do not all Degrees of 
Certainty exclude the fear of being miſta- 
ken. 


Diving, 


Es La ts. 
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Divine. No: Frar and Certainty are not in- 
conſiſtent. I am afraid to look from the top 
of the Monument, tho I am certain I ſhall not 
fall. I can, indeed, aſſent to Ceſars being Em- 
peror of Rome, without any doubt or heſitati- 

on: But a Perſon in aſſenting to the Legiti- 
macy of his Children, or the Honeſty of his Stew- 
ard,” may ſometimes admit of doubts. If the 
Doubts are rational, and well grounded, they 
| deſtroy Moral Certainty; if they amout to no 
more than general Suſpitions, they are conſi- 
ſtent with Certainty, and tis Prudence to neg- 
lect them in our Conduct. | 

Politician. I perceive eaſily, that Moral Cer- 
tainty is capable to ſatisſie a Perſon's Judgment; 
but this will fall ſhort of what you ſeem ta 
attempt; to reduce all things to an abſolute and 

_ wadeniable Certainty. Which way can Moral 
Certainty arrive to this perfection? 

Divine. Originally all Certainty is Abſolute 
and Metaphyſical. and ' tis ſtil'd Moral and Phy- 
ſical, only in regard of the more immediate 
Proofs and Motives. This is very plain in 
the caſe of Religion : Tis ordain'd by Provi- 
dence, that Men ſhall arrive at Happineſs, by 
obſerving what is preſcrib'd by Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles in nts Religion. Hiſtorical Credit 

is the means of having theſe Preſcriptions con- 
veyd to us; and the Inference muſt be, that 
it is inconſiſtent with Divine Providence to per- 
mit the World to be univerſally deceiy'd, in the 
credit they give to what Hiſtory relates was 
done in former Ages relating to Chriſtianity, 
and the manner of its Propagation. I own 


C God 


| 


, 
| 
| 
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God is not obliged to direct Hi ſtoriant in other 
Matters (for tho it be morally impoſſible, yet 
there is no abſurdity if all Fiſftorians ſhould have 


„ e upon us, both as to the Perſon and 
Actions of Julius 3 75 but as to what re 
the Preſervation of Religion, or means to Hap- 


pineſs, beſides the ſtrength of Common Hiſtori- 
cal Credit, Providence 1s particularly engagd 
not to ſeduce Mankind. Thus you perceive 
that the ſteps to the ultimate and originat | 


Certainty are regular, and gradual. Let the 
object be preſent, and convey'd by Sence, or 


abſent, and convey'd by Hiſtory, it all Cen- 


ters in this one Point; that it is againſt the 


Notion of the Deity to ſuffer Men to live in a 


general deluſſon, in regard of the means which 


he deſigns all make them happy. I have made 


a diſtinction between Moral Certainty and the 


Phyſical Certainty of the Sences, tho'in a more 
. Compendious Method, the whole ſtreſs may 
lie upon the Sences only. For as Moral Cer- 
{ rainty depends upon Seeing and Hearing, in this 
reſpect the Members of that Diviſion are Coin 
cident; and all Certainty that is not Metaphy- 


fical, may be ſaid to depend upon the Sences; 
and according to this Syſtem, the Gradation 
runs thus. 1 who now live in London in the 
Year 1716. do read, or hear a Relation of what 
happen'd in Paleſtine, in the Reign of Tiberius 
Cefar, concerning Chrift and his Doctrine; See- 
ing and Hearing are the means of conveying this 
Knowledge to me. God who is a Being infi- 


nitely Good, has ordain'd this Information as 


the only way to arrive at a Happineſs he has 


enjoyn'd 


„„ cc - 1 
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_enjoyn'> me tp look after. Therefore I max 

rely upon this means: Therefore I may depend 
upon the Teſtimony of my Sences: Therefore 
t may give credit to what Hiſtory relates con- 

eerning the Planting of Chriſtianity. | 
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SECTION V. 
Certainty of Man State, 


Palitician, Have given you very little in- 
3 terruption; but now I expect 
to be heard in my turn. You. have, indeed, 
laid down ſeveral Hdeas, in order to diſabuſe 
Mankind of the dangerous Miſtakes they lie 
under; yet I muſt make bold to renew my old 
Complaint, that you dwell too much upon Ge- 
nerals, and I have neither time nor applica 
on to ſhape any thing out of the Embyio 7 
have laid before me: So, pray Sir, be pleasd ta 
give a diſtinct Anſwer to my Scruples as I pro- 
poſe them. You are no Stranger, Sir, to the 
many Iliuſions which Men are ſubje& to, and 
that they can give no certain demonſtrations, 
where, or in what poſture they are. How many 
are now playing their Antick, in Bedlam, who 
at the ſame time judge themſelyes daily im- 
ployed in the Poſts they formerly lived in? . 
Others in Nocturnal Rambles do in a Dream 
diltia&tly repeat the Actions of the Day: Nor 
does there want ſometimes, Perſons who have 
N C 2 3 
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ceited themſelves already diveſted of Mortali- 


ty, and Inhabitants of another World. Now 
I would gladly know what certain Indication 
I can have, that I am neither in a Dream, Lu- 
natick, nor Dead; for unleſs I can have fome 
certainty as to theſe General Heads, tis in 
vain to look for it in the particular Circum- 
ſtances of LiſG. __ 

Divine. I will humour your Inclinations 


nor am I apprehenſive of finding much difficul- | 


ty 1n reſolving all your Doubts, from the few 
Principles I have eſtabliſh'd., What you in the 
firſt place alledge, as to the uncertainty of your 
State: Tho” I might paſs it over as an unac- 
countable Mhimſey, yet that I may omit nothing 
which you think worthy of being taken notice 
of. ' I own the State of Man's Life is ſubject to. 
great alterations, which in one reſpect or o- 


ther, do happen every Day : We are Strangers 


to the manner of our firſt appearance in the 
World, and can give no account of what hap- 
pend to us in our Tyfancy. All the Certainty 


we have of theſe things, is taken from the re- 


tation of our Parents, and from what we ob- 
ſerve in others who ſeem to be in equal Cir- 


cumitances. This is ſufficient to convince us 


there was a time when we had no Being, and 
it will at the ſame time ſerve as a Rule to di- 
rect us in diſcovering the State we are in. I 
have often obſerved, that Death puts a Perſon 
out of a capacity of tollowing the uſual Cour- 
ſes he did when alive. A Perſon upon his De- 


miſe, appears no more in his Family, in the 
Church, nor in the Market : His Body becomes 


motion« 
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motionleſs, it is either cram'd into a hole in 
the Earth, or depoſited in a Vault. What 1 


obſerye in others, 1 apply to my ſelf; and un- 


derſtanding by frequent Reflexions, that I per- 
form the uſual functions of a living Creature, 
that my Bones are not lodg'd in the Church- 
Tard, that 1 Eat, Drink, Sleep, and Divert 
my Self, and (what 1 look upon as a molt con- 
vincing Proof) that I am not yet rid of ſome 
very near, and boſome Incumbrances which are 
only ſhak'd off by Death. From all theſe noto- 
riow Premiſes, I draw this unavoidable Infe- 
rence : Ergo, I am not dead. The fancies of 
melancholly Tempers, 1 own are very unaccounta- 
ble, and ſeveral Splenatick Perſons have ima- 
72 themſelves remov'd into another World; 

ſuch extravagant flights cannot ſtand in 
competition with a multitude of proofs which 
are ready to evidence their folly. Again, the 
Reaſons I have alledg'd to prove am not dead, 
the ſame with due proportion will clear me 
from Lunacy z my bare aſſertion ſhall not be 
urged upon this head, becauſe Perſons under 
thoſe Circumſtances, not only imagin them- 
felves in ſtaru quo, but often in very rational, 
and coherent Words, will endeayour to make 
it out. I am willing to ſtand mute, and that a 
Jury of all Mankind ſhall bring in their Ver- 
dict, and if they declare me compos, I hope 1 
may reſt ſatisfied that I am not mad. 

As to the third Inſtance of the Uncertainty 
of Man's State :; Viz. Whether we are aſleep, 
or awake, upon firſt view it appears to be as 
frivolous an Exception as either of the for- 

| | C3 mer; 
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: mer; but upon a nearer approach, 1 find it is | 


no eaſy matter to make that Daſcoyery. Seve- 


Tal rational Actions are perform'd in Dreams 


I ſhall go no farther than my wn Experience; 
that not only Arguments, Oratzons, Schemes 01 
Deconomy, & c. may. be form'd in a Dream, but 
I have often found them more to the purpoſe, 
than thoſe I have ſtudiouſly ſet my Thoughts 


upon when awake. Now to. give full ſatisfa - 


ction in this Point, it would be requiſite to 
dilate upon the whole Doctrine of rams, but 
this will carry us too far from the matter in 
hand. I ſhall only take leave to obſerve, that 


the Soul in Sleep, does neither deſert the Bo- 


dy, nor ramble over Mountains and Woods 
nor is it render d unactive, by being hinder 


from its uſual Operations, during the ſtupefa- 


ction of Man's Sences. I own, I haye no other 
Len of a Se, than, of a. Subltance, which. is 
conſtantly fluttering, in actual Cogitation ; And 
tho” profound Slerping ſeems to make againit 


this Opinion, yet Dreaming re-eſtabliſheth. it. 


When a Soul ceaſeth to think, it ceaſeth to 

I am always a thinking when I am aſleep, 
What I dream of, I ſometimes remember when 
awake, but the greateſt part of Night-Thoughts 
are forgotten: Sleep is a kind of itate of Infancy. 
Did we not always think when we were Chil 


_ dren; Remembrance is ſeparable from Thought, 


and *tis manifeſt that the indiſpoſitions of Chil- 
dren's Bodies, is the only occaſion of their not 
remembring what they think of during their 
dender Years. But not to dive at P any 
tarther into this abſtruſe matter, I will fe 
I» | clude 
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clude it, with replying to one Inſtance which 
may be alledg d againſt it; and it is this. If 
we always live in atual Cogitat ion both aſlee =P 
and awake, this Notion A inflame the di 
culty ; for how then ſhall we make the Diſco- 
very. between being afleep and awake? Cer- 
tainly there is no other way to find it out, 
but from variety of Circumſtances, and a re- 
petition of reflext Ads. Tis true, a Perſon 
ſometimes takes himſelf to be awake, when he 
is afleep, but this miſtake will not bear a re- 
petition "of reflext Acts before the diſcovery 
made. Again, tho' I were incapable my 
ſelf to make ſuch à diſcovery, others may do 
it, unleſs we ſuppoſe every Body aſleep at the 
ſame time. In a word, the- circumſtances of 


Time, Place, the poſture of Man's Body, the 


nature of the Buſineſs he is imployed in, tho 
now and then a Perſon may be deluded in 
them : Yet take N eolle@tively; with all 
the variety of their cumſtances/ and the 
difference between thoſe two States is calily 
diſcover d. 1 have {aid enough upon 4 Sub- 

ject, and had I not impoſed a Law upon my 
Tor not to {ſlip the leaſt and moſt frivolous 
of your Remarks, he muſt certainly be a ve- 
TY good naturd Reader that will pardon my 


Impertinence. 
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8 EGTION VI. 
TCTCTeertainty f the Sences. 


| Politician. r I have only given you a 8 
| 2 I little Diverſion in my laſt Obs l 
ſervations; but perhaps what I ſhall mention 1 
i in the next place, will give you ſome trouble u 
i how. to extricate your ſelf. In' the firſt place ſ 
obſerve an original defect in the Inſtruments 


| 
| 
| of Knowledge, which incapacitate Mankind 
| 
| 


| from arriving at Certainty. The pendulous 
5 Trriumvarate of Sence, Reaſon, and Authority, are 
| my only Security. Now what can be more 
| fallacious than my - Sences, which 1 experience 
| every Day do lead me into a thouſand Errors: 
| My Eye is cheated as to the bulk of Celeſtial - 
i Bodies. When the Tympanum of my Ear is 
| e diſorderd, I can hear Bells ring, and Seas 
| 


roar, with other variety of Entertainments 
1 which have no Being. A fit of Sickneſs is ca- 
| Pable to vitiate both my Smell and Taſte, whilſt 
Wo the Sence of Feeling is liable to as many cheats 
and miſrepreſentations as a whimſical Brain 
is capable of. Theſe Inſtances of the Sences 
inſuffciency, I preſume, are regarded by the 
| Papiſts as no deſpicable Topick, in the Doctrine 
| 7 oP 

| | of Tranſubſtantiation: 
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| Divine. As I have engaged my ſelf to fol- 
i low you; ſo you may depend upon it, I ſhall 
1 think it no trouble to humour you in any of 
j your extravagant Digreſſions; and as for extri- 
it | cating | 
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cating my ſelf, 1 flatter my ſelf to have laid | 
{ ſuch à Foundation, that the Cauſe I maintain, | 
will ſtand in need of no extraordinary Orator 
to dilate upon it. Now as to the uncertainty 
we are left in, by our Sences, which you in 
the firſt place inſiſt upon. Before I return a 
Specifick Anſwer, it will be convenient to pre- 
miſe an Obſervation or two, to give Light to 
ſeveral ſhort hints I ſhall not have time to dwell 
upon. As there is a great variety in Aſſertions, 
ſo there ought to be a variety in Proofs. No 
Proof has any force out of its own Sphear, but 
only in that Line, to which it is naturally a- 
dapted. Tis equally Impertinent to demand an 
Ocular Proof for the Deity or a Soul, as to 
attempt the meaſuring a Thought with a pair 
of Compaſſes, er deſiribring what colour the 
ſound of a Trumpet is. Tis nat in the power 
of Man to give me a ſenſible Conviction that 
there was ſuch a Perſon as Julius Ceſar. What 
is viſible, palpable, and preſent, falls under the 
cognizance of Sence, but what is inviſible, and 
abſent, muſt come to my Knowledge by ſome 
other Method. There is a Sphear for Reaſon 
and Authority, no leſs than for Sence; and to 
call for Proofs of one kind, to make good the 
Aſſertions belonging to another, is to make no 
__diſtintion between a Brute, and a Rational Crea- 
ture; ſince the fublimeſt Truths muſt be al- 
lowed of, or rejected, by no other Rule than 
what is common to Brutes ; 1 mean the Tryal 
of Sence. This premiſed, I come to the diff- 
eulty you propoſed. To ſay the Sences never 
fail in repreſenting their Objccts in their due 
Circum- 
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Circumſtances, is what was never 


raband; becauſe here and 
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26 Ide Religion of the Wits, © 
pretended; 
but to infer from thence, that they are never 


to be relied upon, is a very unreaſonable de- 
duction. All you can infer is, that the Sences 


are capable to lead Perſons into Miſtakes, 
when 


e falſe Medium obſtructs their Ope- 
ration, or that a Perſon will not hearken to 
other Methods of Information, as Reaſon, Au- 
thority, &c. to correct the Miſtaxe. Shall we 
ſay that Mankind cannot diſtinguiſh between 
the braying of an 4ſs, and one of Nicholin:'s 
charming Somnets; or between a Jigg and a Sa- 
there, a Perſon ei- 
ther happens to be Deaf, or wants a Muſical 
Ear to obſerve that diſtinction ? No; the 


Sences are true Informers, where Ignorance, or 


ſome other Accident obſtructs them not. A- 
gain, the Teſtimony of the Sences is ſupported 


not only by a general, but by a particular Pro- 


vidence, in relation to thoſe things which re- 
gard Man's future Happineſs; and this we are 
oblig'd to ſay, unleſs we will make Almighty 
God forfeit one of his deareſt Attributes. 
However, to ſpeak nicely upon this Subject; 
it cannot be allowed that there is any Error in 
the Sences, not even occaſionally. Error is a 


defect of the Underſtanding, not of the Eye, 


Jong ue, or Ears. Tis not the Painter's Pencil, 
hut his Hand that ought to be blam'd, or ra- 
ther his judgment in not knowing how to di- 
rect them. So neither are our Sences to be 
traduced, but the Underſtanding, which ought 
to be Judge of the manner how Objects are 
applied. What the Church of Rome is able 
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Sgr. VI. Certainty of #he Sences. * 


to produce in favour of Tranſubſtantiation, is 
not my preſent Concern. Nog were that Te- 
net true, will the Papiſts therefore lay aſide the 


Teſtimony of the Sences. For, as I find it in 


their Writers, they are not unwilling to admit 
the Sences as 50 Ju es, but not in oppoſition 
0 Reaſon, and Faith. They produce many 
Inſtances of the former kind, and look. upon 
Tranſubſtantiation as an Inſtance of the latter. 
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Certainty of Reaſon. 


Politician. I Am ſatisfied as. to the former 
Article concerning the Sences, 


and that they being rather Inſtrumental than 


Active, no Miſtake can properly lie at their 


door. But what Reply can you make to the 


fallacious Proceedings of what the World calls 
Reafen for if we look into this Affair nicely, 
we ſhall find Reaſon to be of very little Ac- 
ount in the 28 of Certainty. If we 
eak of Civil Matters, every Man is qualified 
to ſtile the production of his own Brain Reaſon 
in oppoſition to all Mankind. And if we ſpeak 
bf Religious Matters, every one who makes a 


profeſſion of Chriſtianity, is under an obligation 
to ſacrifice his Reaſon * the Myſteries of the 


Creation, Incarnation, Trinity, Reſurrection, &c. 
do make it evident. FEY 
Divine. Reaſon may either be taken for the 


Accep- 


Faculty, or the uſe of that Faculty. In the firſt 
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Acceptation, your Obſeryation is true, that 


eyery Man has Reaſon. In the latter, only ſuch 
can” lay claim to that Appellation, Who make 
Jach a uſe. of the reaſoning Faculty, as to 
judge truly of thoſe Objects about which it is 
employed. I alſo agree with you, that in Ci- 
vil and unrevealed .Matters, every” Man may 
innocently, be a Latitudinarian, as to Opinion, 
Nor ought any Man's Authority upon ſuch Sub- 
jects, be of greater weight than the Reaſon he 

rings with him; yet this does not qualifie 
every Man to ſtile the production of his own 
Brain Reaſon, but only then when, his Opinion 


is conformable to Truth. Town'where Religion 


is concernd, Reaſon. cannot have that ſwing it 


enjoys upon other occaſions IE it is ſo fat 
erU i 


from being Sacrificed, or Caſhi n the My- 
ſteries of Religion, that it is then raisd to 
a higher pitch, and fully employ'd, be- 
cauſe it is highly reaſonable to believe many 
things are above Reaſon; not only upon account 
of thoſe rational and undeniable Motives, 
which recommend Chriſtianity,” but for many 
other peculiar . Reaſons. Firſt to keep us in 
ſubjection, and from running into improper, 
and impertinent Enquiries, and again to give 
us an Idea of the infinite Majeſty of GoOp, 
whom we ſhould be prompted to think meanly 
of, if we were capable to penetrate into every 
Myſtery he propoſes to us. T own Reaſon is 
loft in the Myſtery of the Trinity, if it pre- 
tends to pry into the immediate Texture of that 
reveaPd Article, by attempting to account for 
the ſame thing being One, and Three. Yet 
" KReaſan 
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Reaſon is of ſingular uſe, whilſt it applies the 2 
Motives of Credibility to this, and other Myſte- . 
ries, in order to render them credible, and un- 
deniable; and this is certainly the nobleſt uſe 
Reaſon can be put to. I am not ignorant that . 
the generality of School-Divines are willing to 3 
go ſomething -farther, and pretend they may 9 
give greater allowances to Reaſon, by judging 
it capable to ſolve the Objections which may be 
rais d againſt every particular Myſtery ; but 
this ſeems too great a Complement. Ex Nihilo 
nihil fit, was an undoubted Poſtulatum with Ari- 
ſtotle, and hence he concluded, that the Crea- 
tion of the World was a plain Contradiction. 
Now School-Divines are aſtoniſh'd at this Philo- 
ſopher's ſtupidity, and think they have ſmo- 
ther d all the ſeeming Contradictions in the 
Creation, by a bare diſtinction of Naturaliter 
Conceda, Supernaturaliter Nego. Iis true, Reve- 
lation gives them an advantage above Ari- 
ſtotle; yet that diſtinction does neither explain 
the nature of the Myſtery, nor furniſh Solu- 
tions to what may be alledged againſt the Cre- 
ation. Ina word, you plainly fee that reveaFd 
Truths are not contrary to Reaſon, tho? Rea- 
ſon be ſomething Eclips'd by their brightneſs. 
*Tis not contrary to Reaſon that the Loadſtone 
ſhould attract Iron, conſtantly turn to the two 
Poles, &c. tho' no Man's Reaſon hitherto, 
cou'd juſtly account for thoſe ſurprizing Pheno- 
menons. Reaſon therefore is capable to inform 
us aright, but if Men will put out their Eyes, 
*tis no wonder they fall into Precipices. 
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Politician. F Will give you no further trouble 
_ upon this Head, but proceed to 


the next of my Scruples, which is concerning 
Authority. This muſt either be Human, or Di- 
Vine. ie Hummer, *tis of known uncertainty. 
H Divine, tho? it may be certain in its ſelf, yet 


my method of yielding to this Authority, is 
Human, Fallible, and inſufficient to beget cer- 


. 


tainty; and this is manifeſt by fo many dif- 


ferent Sets, who ſubſcribe to contradictory 


Tenets, upon a motive of the ſame Divine Au- 
thority. Now though I ſhould give up the 
Cauſe fo far, as to allow that ſome one of this 
noble Triumvarate could afford me certainty, I 
ſhould {ty be at a loſs which to . or to 

ge how they ſtand in regard of one another. 


know tis commonly faid that Faith (which is 


an Aſſent grounded in Divine Authority) ought 
to enjoy a preheminence, both in regard of 
Sence and Reaſon. But this ſeems contrary to 
the Method of running up Faith to its original 
Motives. Faith depends upon the Information, 
ven by Sence and Reaſon. For inſtance, I be- 
ſieve in Chriſt, upon the inducement of Divine 
Authority, yet it is by Hearing that I am bleſsd 
with this Belief ; and *tis Reaſon that informs 
me I ought to give Credit to an Article {0 
well atteſted, "Tis plain therefore that Faith 
depends 
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depends originally upon Sence, which is liable 9 
to a thouſand miſtakes, and immediately upon 
Reaſon, which in other terms, is your Fancy, 
or mine, or what any Perſon can obſtinately 
aſſert, and plauſibly maintain. Beſides, if Rea- 
ſon is allowed the preference, ſo as to be the 
laſt Reſort of all Debates. This Notion will 
prove Fatal both to the Reform d Churches, and 
to the Church of Rome, by putting them upon 
an Enthuſſaſtical Footing, whilſt one makes the 
Scripture, the other the Church ſubject to every 

Man's Private Reaſon. Fe”, 

Divine. Tho? I have already faid feverat 
things to this Point, where 1 touchd upon the 
nature of moral Certainty, yet it will be neceſ- 
fary in this place, to ſpeak more diſtinctly; 
And in the firſt place, as to Human Authority,; 
I own *tis ſometimes of no account, but in- 
credible, when a manifeſt Falſhood, or a Con- 
tradiction 1s aſſerted. Sometimes it is dubious, 
as when ſome Perſons aſſert a thing, and others 
deny it upon equal Terms. But then there is 

a Human AuthoFity, which excludes all doubt. 
For Inſtance, when all Hiſtorians tell me there 
is ſuch a Place as Rome; all Hiſtorians agree 
there was ſuch a Perſon as Julius Ceſar. I have 
not the leaſt inclination to doubt of theſe Af. 
ſertions, ſince no ſhadown of Reaſon can be 
alledg'd, why all the World ſhould conſpire in 
a Lye of that nature. I am not ignorant that 
ſeyeral Hereditary Miſtakes are frequen tlydeli- 
verd by Hiſtorians ; but then either the Mi- 

- ſtake has not been Univerſal, or there has been 
{ome occaſion given as a ground of ſuch Mi- 

| ſtakes; 
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ſtakes ; as Ignorance, Paſſion, want of due In- 
formation, or ſome Private Deſign for miſre- 
e Matters. The diſtinction you make 
between divine Authority, and the Application 
thereof, is neither improper, nor unſeaſon- 
able; but you are in the wrong to allow no- 
thing of Infallibility to the Application; for as 
I have more than once n before, GoD's | 
Providential Care requires a kind of Infallibi- 
lity, or Certainty in the Means by which his 
Will is manifeſted to us, whether it be Sence, 
Reaſon, or Authority, and which he has ſuffici- 
ently provided us with by the threefold cer- 
tainty I have eſtabliſned; Self evident in regard 
of firſt Principles; Experimental in regard of 
the objects of Sence, and Moral or Prudential in 
regard of Authority. But now you are appre- 
henſive leſt there ſhould be ſome jarring a- 
mongſt theſe Methods, and that a diſpute a- 
bout Prerogative, will ruin the Power and Cre- 
dit of this Triumvarate. Tis not to be que- 
ſtion'd, but the preference ought to be given to 
Divine Authority, or if you pleaſe, to Faith, 
which is an Aſlent grounded in that Autho- 
rity, and that both Reaſon and Sence ought to 
ſubmit I owa Faith depends both upon Sence 
and Reaſon originally, for the Reaſons you 
mention ; but 1t does not follow from hence, 
that they have the Preference, or can ground 
a greater Certainty. Indeed, what you ſay 
makes it evident, that the Knowledge by Sence 
and Reaſon is Prior to that of Faith, and in this - 
reſpect, Faith depends upon them. Yet this 
occational dependance does not argue they 
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Secr. VIII. Certainty of Authority. 33 
glory in a greater certainty, but only an infal- 

lible or ſufficient certainty to rely upon in 

Practice. | | 
Perhaps you may conceive a difficulty how a 
greater Certainty can depend upon a leſs ; but 
you muſt obſerve that the word dependance is 
equivocal, and not ſufficiently expreſſive ; for by 
a greater Certainty depending upon a leſs, is 
only meant, that a leſs Certainty may ſome- 
times be an Introduction to a greater; as the 
Maſter's Information is what the Schollar de- 
pends upon, tho afterwards the Schollar often 
arrives at a more perfect Knowledge of things 
than the Maſter can pretend to. In the ſame 
manner, tho? Faith in ſome meaſure be built 
upon Sence and Reaſon, yet it far exceeds them 
in Certainty. And to look a little farther into 
this Enquiry. If we compare Sence with Rea- 
ſon, it ſeems evident that Reaſon is Umpire in 
all Debates between them two. For Inſtance, 
tho my Eye informs me the Sun is no larger than 
a Diſh, I am not to acquieſce to this account, 
but to the Arguments of Reaſon produced by 
Aſtronomers, Who tell us tis 160 times larger 
than the Earth. When my Sences declare to 
me that a Carpenter can build a Houſe with 
Timber and other Materials, I eaſily believe ir, 
but when J am told that Things can be madg 
out of Nothing; I ſhould give no credit to that, 
ſurprizing Aſſertion, unleſs my Keaſon firſt in- 
form'd me in general that there was a certain 
Infinite Being, capable to perform more than L 
was capable to comprehend ; and that both the 
greateſt Authority and the moſt cogent Circum- 
D ſtances 
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ſtances compelPd me to yield to that Aſſertion 
as to real Fact. But to proceed; If we com- 
pare Sence with Sence, and one Perſons Rea- 
ſon with another. In the Objects of Sence, in- 
deed, there is very little diſagreement, but in 
comparing of Reaſons, there is nothing but 
claſning; and what you have obſerv'd, is lite- 
rally true, that every Man judgeth that to be 
Reaſon which he can but obſtinately aſſert, and 
plauſibly maintain; and this is the Source of 
that variety of Conteſts we meet with in all 
Arts, and Sciences, in all Matters both Civil 
and Religious. The Generality of the World 
are very much miſtaken in the Idea they frame 
of Reaſon. They take it to be a Thing in Ab- 
frratto, Shining, Beautiful and Infallible in its 
Decrees; whereas *tis only a particular way 
which every Man has to expreſs his own Hu- 
mour, Intereſt, and Inclinations. Did Reaſon 
always lodge in a cool Head. Were it ſepara- 
ble from fancy and prejudice, it might lay 
claim to ſome of thoſe Charms, many are wil- 
ling to aſcribe to it; but as it lies under the 
preſent diſad vantages, to ſay this, or that is 
againſt Reaſon, has no other meaning, than 
that it is again the Humor or Intereſt of a Per- 
fon. Now to bring what Light I can to this 
mtricate Matter, what I have to ſay is this. 
As long as every Man has the Liberty to think, 
and reaſon as he pleaſes, all ſeem to be upon 
the Level. But if cither any one Man had the 
Skill to reduce particular Debates to firſt, and 
andeniable Principles; or a Deciſive Power 
were appointed to end Controverſies, as all Na- 

5 tions 
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tions agree there is in Civil Matters, and the 

Church of Rome aſſerts to be a Divine Oeconomy 

in Religious Matters, it would then be as no- 

torious who was 1 the right, and who in the 
wrong in all forts o Diſputes, as that rwige two 

—_ four. Again, this Method wou'd hinder 

the Inconvenience which you apprehend will 

prove fatal both to the Church of Rome, and 
the Reform d Churches, vid. Enthuſianiſin; whilſt 
you, affirm, that one Party makes the Church, 

the other the Scriptures da to every Man I 

private Reaſon. © . 

Noa as apprehend things, the difference 
ſtands thus: 's.: the Church of Rome, and 
others. In both Churches a Man's Reaſon 
which determines him is private; if we ſpeak 

of the Act of the Underſtanding, aſſenting to 

ſuch and ſuch Tenets, But ift Dr. y be 
an Orthodox Expounder of the Reformd 

Churches Doctrine, their Reaſon is not only 

Private as to the Act of Aſſenting, but alſo as 

to the Motive. For Example. A Roman - Cat ho- 

lick aſſents to the Doctrine of Purgat be- 
cauſe the Church declares it is a revea 4 Ar- 
ticle, and he believes the Church to be a true 

Informer, becauſe of the Rational Motives 

which eſtabliſh its private Authority. This 

latter Aſlent is Private, as it is an Act, but 
tis General as to the Motive; for as all agree, 
that twice two make four; ſo tis gencrally 
agreed, that Authority back'd by Supernatural 

Methods is unqueſtionable. Now in the Me- 

thod Dr. L------y puts the Reform'd Churches 

upon no External Authority, is deciſive in re- 
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gard of any Queſtionable Tenet, and accord- 


ing to this Syſtem, Private Opinion merits 


that Appellation, both as to the Act of Aſſent- 


ing, as alſo with relation to the Motive; nor 


does it ſecure the Mind from Enthuſianiſm. 


But I will illuſtrate this Point by a Parallel 


Inſtance. He that ſubmits himſelf to the De- 
crees of Parliament, becauſe his Reaſon tells 
him *tis the Higheſt Court to finiſh all Debates; 
and he that makes his own Sentiments the 
Standard of Right and Wrong, do both in 


ſome Sence make their private Reaſon the 


laſt Refort and Judge; in as much as both 


Aﬀent to ſuch Opinions by a Private Act of 
the Underſtanding. But in one Caſe the O- 
inion is not Private as to the Motive, tho 


it be in the other. And as one who ſuffers 


himſelf to be govern'd by the Authority of 


Parliament, cannot be ſaid to follow his on 
Fancy, or Private Opinion, ſo he that is di- 
rected by the Church, cannot be ſaid to make 


his Private Opinion his Rule. If I appear te- 
dious upon this Article, *tis to be attributed to 
the Nature of the Enquiry, which is in its 
ſelf ſomething intricate. : 


SECT. 


„ ene 
| Certainty of Ideas. 


Politician. I Have hitherto been attentive 
eh 7 with a ſingular pleaſure, nor 
can I grudge theſe Moments which are ſo well 
laid out. I muſt now put you upon a freſh 
Subject, which concerns the Nature of Ideas, 
and in which Ido ſtill find my ſelf very much 
perplex'd. I ſhall not inſiſt upon the vulgar 
Attioma amongſt Philoſophers. Nihil eſt in Intel- 
lectu quod prius non fuit in ſenſu. I am content 
to pals it over as a falſe Rule, upon account 
that there are certainly many Inmate Ideas which 
have no dependence upon the Sences. Yet. 
thus much muſt be acknowledg'd, that the main 
Bulk of what Knowledge Men pretend to, 
comes to them by means of the Sences. Now 
what I have to Object, is this. The Sences are 
the Operations" of the Organized Parts of Man c 
Body, by which the Ideas or Similitudes of External 
Objects are carried to the Soul. Without a Body 
there cannot be Sence. Now in my manner of 
apprehending things, this muſt deſtroy all cer- 
tainty which can be challenged by the Sences. 
For if I am not certain I have a Body, I cannot 
be certain I have Sence. Now that I am not 
only uncertain of the Exiſtence of my own 
Body, but even that I have no Knowledge at 
all of a Body, I make it out in this manner. 


Things that haye no proportion to one ano- 
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ther, can never be united. The Socket and 


| Screw muſt have the ſame Mouldings. A 
Body is extended int Parts, a LA is a Spiri- 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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tual Subſtance without 15 A Soul cannot 
have the knowledge of a Body, unleſs the Body 
be exhibited to its preſence ; and it has no way 
of heing pseudo the Soul, but by the 
| Contaftus of its Parts: And the Soul having no 
arts to anſwer or meaſure this Contactus, the 

| Inference is, that the Soul can have no Know- 
ledge of a Body. If you. alledge that a Body 

| is not exhibited to the Soul only in its Species or 
le, the difficulty returns upon you; for 1 

| ſhall make farther demands concerning that 
| Idea. Is it a Body, or a Spirit? If a Body, 
| how can there be a Contactus between it and 

| the Soul ? If a Spirit, it cannot exhibit to the 
Soul the Nature and Properties of a Body. 1 
have therefore no ſdea of à Body. . 
| © Again, If all the Ideas we have of things are 
imperfect, and uncertain, we that form them, 
| can have no certainty of what they repreſent. 

| Let the Object be Sublime, or Familiar, Natu- 
| ral, or Supernatural, we are incapable to frame 
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a juſt Idea of it, I ſubſcribe to the Exiſtence 
| of a Deity, but I haye. no Idea either of his 


Nature, or Properties. All I, can pretend to 
Know, is that there is ſomething called by 
that Name. I haye placed the Trinity amon f. 
my Credenda; but what this farther means be- 
| ſides the word Trinity, I am altogether in the. 
| Dark. Nay even in obvious and ſublanary” 
| Things we labour under the ſame uncertainties. 
| We hear without knowing what Sound is, _ 
WItN- 
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without any Idea of Colours, and every Seed 
that is cover d in the Earth, we behold it in- 
deed ſprouting into Branches, Flowers and 
Fruit, but why it does not rot in the Earth, 
and never come to Maturity, we have only 
Matter of Fact to convince us. Nay. ; may we 
not juſtly ſay that what is calld Chriſtianity, 
ſeems to contain no more Myſtery in it, in re- 
lation to Ideas, than what may be found in any. 
Meadow or Garden; for does not a Roſe an 
the Trinity both appear incomprehenſible. 
Divine. I perceive your Scruples begin to 
multiply very faſt, and this your laſt objection 
touches upon a Point, which tho ſeldom look'd 
into, yet I take it to be a very deep Myſtery, 
and a piece of management which calls for all 
our ſubtilty and attention. The inexplicable 
union of the Soul and Body, and the depend- 
ance they have upon each other, with the inca- 
DR you mention of the Souls having any 
nowledge or Idea of a Body, having hitherto 
been a Task for many fruitleſs Labours. What 
1 have to fay upon the matter, is this: *Tis 
true, the Sences depend upon the Body, and 
as to their Certainty, they muſt ſtand or fall 
by it. It muſt likewiſe be granted, that there 
is ſucha natural diſproportion between Thought 
and Body, or an extended Subſtance, that it 
is a Myſtery how they can affect each other, 
either by way of Object, or Motion. The ap- 
Yrehenſion of this difficulty, has occaſion d 
ome Philoſophers to aſſert, that Bodies could 
not be moved immediately, and phylically, on- 
ly by Go that Created them. So that it 
24 appears 
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appears from this Syſtem, as impoſſible for a 

N Man's Soul to move his own Body, as to re- 

[; move a Caſtle. by a Thought or Wiſh, as alſo 

N to frame any Idea of a Body, for this can be 
no otherwiſe effected then by joyning it to the 

Soul, either really, or in its Species, both 

which Objects as you do very well obſerve, 

being material or extended Subſtances, the 

diffculty of knowing a Body is not taken away, 

but revived under more intricate Circumſtan- 

ces. But to ſpeak more diſtinctly to this ob- 

ſcure matter, and to declare in a few Words 

3 | how I can be certain I have a Body. In the < 

1 Frſt place, for the Reaſons juſt now menti- I 

þ on'd, I cannot pretend to have an abſolute or { 

| w Certainty that 1 have a Body; but 

| yet I have a high Moral Certainty which ex- 

= cludes all doubting, and which may be eaſily 

run up to a Metaphyſical Certainty. The me- © - 

thod of that Certainty ſtands thus, I have-an 4 

abſolute and Meraphyſical Certainty that I have 

a Soul : The Rxiffexce of my Soul evidenceth 

the Being of a Deity : From the Exiſtence of 

a Deity J infer a Religion: Afterwards I find 

my ſelf obliged to acknowledge Revelation. 

This informs me that I am to be made happy 

by ſeveral Actions which depend upon a Body. 

Ergo Gop has provided me with a Body, to 

make me capable of complying with ſuch Acti- 


ons. This perhaps may ſeem to be going about 
the Buſh ; but in eſtabliſhing a Moral Certainty, 
which generally depends upon variety of Cir- 
cumſtances, we can follow no other Method. 
To confirm this, you may if you pleaſe, take 

"Mn 


(\ 
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in the general Conſent of all Mankind, who 
agree there are ſuch things as Bodies. Now a 
general Conſent, without any diverſity of O- 
pinion, is ſufficient to ground the ſtrongeſt 
Moral Certainty. To let the difficulty there- 
fore ſleep for the preſent, how the Soul and 
Body can act with that Uniformity upon ſo 


manifeſt a diſproportion, and to yield up that 


part of the Controverſy, that the Soul can have 
no Idea of a Body, nor by Conſequence, have 
any Metaphyſical Certainty of its Exiſtence, it 


is ſufficient to my preſent purpoſe, that I have 
eſtabliſſd the Exiſtence of Bodies, in ſuch a 


manner, that. no Perſon will pretend to call 
them into. queſtion, or can poſlibly doubt of 
their Exiſtence. . Np 

I now come to the obſcurity of Ideas, which, 
as it is an Argument of the uncertainty of 
things, as.to their manner, ſo *tis an evident 


demonſtration of Certainty as to their Sub- 


ſtance or Exiſtence. Tis however a Truth 
beyond Controverſy, that we can neither have 
an Idea which is capable to repreſent revealed 
Myſteries, nor a perfect Idea of the Myſte- 


_ ries; nay, nor of the obvious and vulgar 


Operations of Nature. As to revealed My- 


ſteries; we know for Example, that the 


World was Created or Made out of Nothing; 
but we have no Idea of what Creation is, be- 
ſides an inward Conviction that there is ſuch 
a Thing, In like manner, we have no Idea 
of a Deity, a Soul, of the Trinity, &c. yet we 
are obliged to aſſent to what is revealed 
concerning them, and tho? I cannot frame an 
Idea of the ſame thing being one, and three, 

yet 
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yet I muſt believe it is ſo in ſome manner or 


other; and I am to ſubſcribe to it in the ſame 
Tenour of Words it is propoſed to me. This 
is a method to be obſery'd, both in regard of 
natural and reyeal'd Objects, where the Modus 
is commonly ſubſcribed to upon a Conviction, 
without any Idea, and the Subſtance upon a 


very imperfect Idea. For Inſtance, the Conti- 


uation of Bodies is a very palpable Truth but 
their 1 is a Myſtery we can have no 
Idea of. Local Motion is perceptible to every 
Eye, but the Modus puzzPd Zeno ſo much, as 
almoſt to contradi& the evidence of his Eyes, 


and plain Fact. What is more known than 


the Electric force of ſeveral Bodies, and yet 
who can pretend to have an. Idea of their Phe- 
nomena s. In fine, Iam fully convinced I have 
both a Soul and a Body, tho'I am in the dark 


as to moſt of their Properties.© Now if Na- 


ture lies ſo conceal'd from us as to moſt of its 
Properties, tho? we have a kind of Idea of 
its Exiſtence ; why may we not have a gene- 
ral and ſatisfactory Idea of the Exiſtence of a 
GoDp, Creation, Trinity, &c. without concern- 
ing our ſelves about a perfect Mea, which no 
Mortal ought to expect in this Life, upon ma- 
ay accounts. But to penetrate a little farther 
into this matter : All theſe pretended Scruples 
are eaſily removed, by aſſigning a diſtinction 
between an obſcure Idea, and a clear Idea ; an 
adequate or comprehenſtve Idea, and an inadequate 
or :mperfect Idea. Gop alone has an adequate 

prehenſive Idea of any of his Creatures, 


the 


1 
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the World, is capable to take all its dimenſi- 
ons. But an imperfect Idea (which is more 
properly termd a Conviction) of the Exiſtence 
of Things, and of ſeveral-of their Properties, 
is what cannot reaſonably be denied to Rational 
Creatures. And here 1 agree with you, that 
Nature is niyſterious, as well as Revelation, 
yet I dare not mention. your Atheiſtical Com- 
pariſon, to make'a Roſe as great a Myſtery as 
the Trinity. *Tis true, a Roſe has many Pro- 
perties in Smell, Colour, '&s. which Nature 
cannot 'comprehend, but the Gop of Roſes 
has many more. The Author of Chriſtianity 
not myſterions, draws ſuch Parallels as theſe, 
upon a fuſpected deſign of deſtroyin reveaPd 
Religion with an innuendo, as if we lay under 
ho greater an Obligation to believe a Trinity, 
than any natural Myſtery. But beſides the 
baſenefs of fich Similitudes, there is certain- 
ly a remarkable inequality as to the precept. 
Queſtionleſs it was in Gop's power to have 
obliged us to an aſſent in regard of the Myſte- 
ries of Nature, as well as of thoſe he has re- 
veald ; but as there was no occaſion for ſuch 
kind of Injunctions, ſo we are ſtill free upon 
that Head; and have no other tye upon us, 
than what the common Dictates o Nature im- 
poſeth upon us, in giving Credit to many 
Res we don't n d And if we diſ- 
ſent, we incur no other guilt than that of 
Folly, or at the moſt, make our ſelves viola- 
ters of the Precept, Thou ſhalt not Lye, in 
which the Divine veracity is not ſo U_ 
| ately 
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ately concern'd, as in Revyeald Truths, where 


he acts under a more eminent Character. 


n * Fs. ” * 
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SECTION X 
Certainty of Principles. 


Politician. . Matter l obſcure, is 


not capable ſuch Satiſ- 


faction as I could deſire; and the nature of 


Ideas has always been look d upon as a torture 
to Men of the greateſt Penetration. How- 
ever, what you have alledg'd. has fully per- 
ſwaded me, that an obſcure Idea is able to 
afford Conviction , and eſtabliſh Certainty, 
which 1s the main drift of our preſent Deſign. 
But I have ſeveral doubts of another kind to 
lay before you: I ſhall not inſiſt upon that 
general Ignorance which overſpreads all Man- 
kind, of which, three parts are but one re- 
move from Brutes in point of Knowledge. They 
are perhaps particularly acquainted with a 
multitude of Cauſes and Effects, but not ſee- 
ing their Connexion, all they go upon 1s mere 
Cuſtom and Habit, as Parrots, and other tra- 
ctable Birds .learn Languages. The Mariner 
obſerves his Jade, without looking into the 
wonders of the Flux and Reflux of the Ocean. 
Nor do ſuch as all Winter long receive the 
benefit of the Fire, either impeach Ariſtotle, 


for eſteeming Heat a quality inherent to Fuel, 
| 1 
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or 1 who makes it only a Senſation 
occaſion'd by the Particles of Fuel. Now if 

you pretend that only the ignorant part of 

Mankind are careleſs in looking into Ori- 
ginal Cauſes of things, but that you have Uni- 
verſities and Seats of Learning, which abound 
with Men of ſingular acuteneſs and experi- 
ence. That theſe have a little more Curioſity 
than the yulgar, and that they are not only 
able to give Reaſons for the moſt ſurprizing 
Phenomenons of Nature, but have brought 
things into ſuch a method, that even Children 
are inſtructed in infallible Rules, how to give 
ſatisfaction in moſt of thoſe pretended Myſte- 
ries : Theſe Rules are call'd Sciences, and known 
by the general Name of Philoſophy, of which 
there are ſeveral Species, Geometry, Aſtronomy, 
Phyſick, &c. Theſe, as *tis pretended, do lay 
down undeniable Principles or Poſtulata's which 
will lead a Man to Certainty in many parti- 
cular and more remote Inquiries. But either 
I am unfortunate in my Obſervations, or what 
Men call undeniable Principles, are nothing 
elſe but bold, obſtinate Aſſertions, which are 
maintain'd and denied with equal aſſurance. 
Otherwiſe, whence proceeds all the claſhin 
amongſt Philoſophers, even in Principles? While 
one Man is triumphing, and hugging a pre- 
tended demonſtration, another ſtarts up, and 

will not allow his demonſtration to be common 

Sence. Is there any thing advanced by one 

Man, but another is ready to gainſay it? and 
this not for Diverſion, or out of Humour, 

11 but upon a real Perſwaſion. What is 2 

* ; Q 
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of that infallible Poſtulatum of Ariſtotle, the 
Prince of Phileſaphers Ex nihilo nihil fit; It led 
him upon the erroneous Inference, of conclud- 
ing the World to be without a Beginning; And 
ſince his Days, à Prinoiple originally deſign'd to 
have no limitation, is now. confin'd, only to 
the verge of Second Cauſes. To Carteſiang, 
Matter capable of Senſation, is an inſupporta- 
ble Syſtem of Nonſence ; but Chriſtian Peripa- 
reticks are for impeaching the Aſſertors of a 
contrary Doctrine of madneſs, and ſometimes 
threaten them with the Inquiſition. - Matter 
and Form, with ſome, are the Baſis: of all Na- 
ture's Oeconomy; and yet the moſt ingenious 
parcel of Mankind, will allow them to be on- 
ly two Notional Principles. What can be more 
convincing to the Eye, than that the Earth 
ſtands ftill, and yet the World is no ſtranger 
to thoſe Perſon's Ingenuity, who aſcribe a con- 
tinual motion to it. Mankind, was not many 
Years ago, in Poſſeſſion of an eſtabliſh'd Noti- 
on that the Blood did not circulate, but at pre- 
ſent they acknowledge their miſtake, upon 
the remonſtrance of the ingenious Dr. H-. 
Now, if moſt Diſtempers lie in the Blood (as 
*tis commonly believed) this new Syſtem of 
the Circulation, muſt give an entire turn to 
the medicinal Art, and put it upon another 
Footing ; which alſo has no farther Security, 
till a Modern Hypocrates ſtart up to ſubvert 
more of its Fuadamentals. But then yon come 
upon me with your Mathematical Triangles, 
which muſt of neceſſity have three Corners ; 
with your two and two makes four, and ſuch- like 
undeniable 
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undeniable Aſſertions and Principles, which at 
once trip up the heels of Scepticiſm. I on 
theſe Propoſitions appear undeniable, but then 
they are uſeleſs ; for if you advance a ſtep for- 
ward, in order to draw Inferences, your Ob- 
ſeurity will occaſion my Doubt. Beſides, 1 am 
told by Carteſius, and ſeveral other Eminent 
Philoſophers, that tho twice two appear to me to 
be four, tis not manifeſt but G oy may make 
twice two to be five. And how can I tell but my 
Reaſon. may be impoſed upon in this, as my 
Sences are actually impoſed upon in the dimen- 
ſions of the Celeſtial Bodies? What Security 
then have we Mortals to adhere to Inferior 
Truths, when general Notions and Principles 
are ſo Changeable ? | — 5 
Divine. You might have ſpared part of the 
Trouble you have given your ſelf. We are all 
perſwaded that certainty is not to be ſought 
for amongſt the Ignorant and Stupid part of 
Mankind. I am alfo willing to allow that three 
Parts in four of the World are not able to give 
a true Account of what Nature every day exhi- 
bits to our Sences. But whilſt you are pleas'd 
to expoſe the Ignorance of ſome, you ſeem to 
own at the ſame time, there are other Perſons 
in the World who have made a noble and ſatiſ- 
factory Progreſs in thoſe Enquiries you men- 
tion; as in many other things in which Men of 
Wit, and induſtrious Curioſity in all Ages and 
all Nations have been ſucceſsfully buſied. The 
Flux and Reflux of the Ocean, is a ſtupendious 
and Majeſtick Miracle of Nature, conceal'd 
indeed from the Drudging Mariner, but now 
| grown 
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grown familiar to many Inquiſitive Perſons; 


who comparing its Alterations with the in- 
creaſe and decreaſe of the Moon, have very fea- 
ſibly made it out, that the preſſure of that 


Body upon its Surface, does occaſion that, Re- 


gular Alteration ; and from the variety of 
Winds, and bendings of Channels, they do 
very plauſibly reconcile ſome of the Medi ter- 
ranean Tydes, which ſometimes ſeem to vary 
from the motion of the Moon. Again, tho it 
word not be ſeaſonable to diſturb the Pleaſure 
of a Winter Nights Converſation, by endea- 
vouring to untie theſe knotty Queſtions con- 
cerning the Nature and Properties of Heat and 
Fire; and tho? neither Ariſtotle, nor Carteſius 
did hit the Mark in their Obſervations upon 


that Subject, yet their Followers ſince have ſo 


agreed upon the Matter, and have placed that 
Controverſie in ſo proper a Light, that Carte- 


ſians are willing to fay in Diſcourſe, that Fire 


is Hot. And Ariſtotelians are no leſs willing to 
think it is Cold. Loqui cum multis & ſapere 
cum paucis, is a convenient Rule upon ſeveral 
occaſions. Carteſius and his Diſciples had Wit 
and Judgment to overthrow an. Hereditary 
miſtake, but they wanted Authority to Coin a 
a new Language; and we muſt ſtill make uſe 
of the old Mumpſimus, and fay that Fire is hot, 


tho” it be only occaſionally ſo. The Ignorance 


therefore of many in the World can be no pre- 
judice towards eſtabliſhing certainty amongſt 
thoſe, who with both great Trouble and 
Charge do Comment upon the Works of Na- 


ture, not only by hare and uſeleſs Speculati- 
| ons, 
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ons, but from General Principles draw Practi- 
cal Inferences,” and by degrees make thoſe 
Truths palpable, which before were only con- 


_ ceivd in Ideas, and lapt up in Embries in 
Which kind of Improvements ſeveral of our 


Northern Chymiſts have been very ſucceſsful. 
You ſee then that'the Methods.by which ſome 
Men arrive at Science, are not as you traduce 
them, ſo many Learned ways of knowing nothing. 
You may be ſenſible that Principles are not only 
obſtinate Aſſertions, but Truths conſecrated 


by Nature for the General Improvement of 


Mankind. However, I will not deny but there 
is great claſhing amongſt Philoſophers, and that 
what one Man would make paſs as a Demon- 
ftration, another won't allow to be common 
Senſe. But this jarring is not to be met with 
in Principles, only in Remoter Matters, where 
Men of Wit have room to play, and divide 
themſelves into Parties, as they are ſeduced by 


Humors, © Intereſt, Paſſion, Education, &c. nei- 


ther do the Examples you alledge, prove any 
more than what I here acknowledge. But that 
all Evaſions, and Opportunities of a Reply 
may be cut off, it will be requiſite to diſtin- 
guiſh between two ſorts of Principles. - Firſt 
Principles, which all Mankind allow of, and 
Party- Principles, which only a Set of People al- 
low of. I have elſewhere made it evident there 
can be no jarring in firſt Principles. Now as for 
Party Principles, tho they ought to be undeniable 
to ſuch as pay reſpect to them; yet'tis plain by 
the very import of their Name, that there are 


ſome who make it their buſineſs to oppoſe them. 
| ' E Now 
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Now thoſe Principles you have mention'd are 


of this latter kind. For it was never pretended, 


That ex nihilo nihil fit. The Senſitive Souls of 
Animals, Matter and Form. The Earths Immo- 


d:lity, or the Stagnation of the Blood were firſt 
Principles, undeniable, A | as manifeſt as that 
two and two made four, or that the whole was 
bigger than the part. On the contrary, the 


carry nothing of Conviction in their forehead, 


but often have been, and ſtill are rejected by 
Perſons of the beſt underſtanding. Tis no 


wonder then if Certainty cannot be infallibly 


found in Points wherein the World has fo 
much grounds to be divided. But to touch 
upon each Particular. Tis true, the Principle 
Ex nihilo nihil fit, if we ſtep not out of the 
Precincts of Nature, will approach near to a 
frſt Principle. But becauſe we are able to give 
no other account of the World's Exiſtence but 
by Creation, it deſtroys that Principle in a ge- 
neral acceptation. And in this Ariſtotle would 
have joynd with us, had he been bleſsd with 
the advantageous helps of Revelation as we 
are. The Senſation of Animals, is an Opinion 
more owing to Antiquity and want of Refle- 
Qion, than to Reaſon. Some of the Ancients 
deny'd it; thoſe that maintain'd it, enquir'd 


little into it, end even at this day many plau- 


ſible Reaſons are brought Pro and Con, which is 
a certain Token of its not being a firſt Princi- 


ple, but only an Inference. Matter and Form, 1 


own are Principles amongſt Ariſtotles Follow- 
ers, but ſo far from being ſelf-evident or firſt 
Principles, that the yulgar way of uy 

| | thole 
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thoſe two Original Cauſes of Nature is altoge- 
ther unintelligible. For what can be more un- 
accountable, than to mention that as a clear 
Principle, which Men have no other Idea of, 
than what is ſignified: by thoſe inexpreſlive 
words; Matrer is neither quid, quale, nor quan- 
tum, but a pura Potentia to be what you 
| pleaſe; or in other words, it is neither Something, 
nor Nothing; and again, that its Individual Con- 
fort Forma Subſtantialis, is the Actus Primus of 
that thing called Matter. Thus you ſee Princis 
-ples which ought be as clear as a Ray of the 
Sun, are nothing but Confuſion, and Darkneſs, 
But *tis not my Buſineſs at preſent to look any 
farther into this Affair; tis ſufficient that the 
claſhing of Philoſophers in relation to Matter 
and Form is not About firſt Principles. The 
Immobility of the Earth is what the Eye ſeems to 
demonſtrate. But again, the Eye is no proper 
Judge. -Motions that are either very ſwift, or 
very ſlow, are both imperceptible to the Eye, 
as *tis remarkable in the Finger of a Clock, 
and the Motion of the Sun, in their Syſtem 
who deſcribe it to be a moving Body. Wh 
may not then the Earth be in a continual Mo- 
tion, and we the Inhabitants be inſenſible of 
it? I do not pretend to lean to either Party 
or determine a Cauſe in a few ſhort hints, which 
has long been unſucceſsfully diſcusd in many 
large Volumes. The only thing I am here con- 
cern'd in is, that neither Syſtem can lay claim 
to the Privilege of a firſt and undeniable Prin- 
cCiple. The Circulation of the Blood is another 
Inſtance, by which you would ſhew the uncer« 

| E 2 tainty 
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tainty that is in Arte Medicinali. Shou'd I ſay 
no demonſtrations can be form d in order to 
Cure a Diſtemper, tis what is the Truth of 
the Matter. This Employment is not ſtrictly a 
Science, but only a Mechanical Art, and is the 
ſame in regard of the Body, what a Plaiſterer 
is in regard of a Building. A Phyſician may 
Mend and Prop Nature, but a thouſand Acci- 
.dents occur hourly to baffle all his Experiments. 
The Syſtem of the Circulation of Blood, is of 
. ſingular uſe in Phyſick, and may reſpectively be 
term d a kind of Principle, but not a firſt Prin- 
.Ciple. What you alledge in the laſt place, 
would indeed prove the thing you aim at, vid. 
a diſſenſion, and uncertainty as to firſt Princi- 
ples, if upon any occaſion a Perſon could doubt 
1 of a Triangle,” having three Corners, or that 
4 twice two made four. You ſtrengthen your Suſ- 
5 picion, by affirming with Carteſius, and ſome 
F others, that you are not fully ſatisfied, but that 
. ſupernaturally two and two may be five. I 
+ own Gop can perform ſeveral things, which 
. to us do appear plain Contradictions; but to 
| impoſe upon us in thoſe Original Notions and 
4 Ideas, is what his Divine Attributes will not 
1 permit him to do, nor dare] venture to = 
= with Carteſius, that ſuch an Impoſition 1s poſſi- 
ble. If my Eye is impoſed upon in taking the 
Dimenſions of the Celeſtial Orbs (which yet is 
b an improper Speech) my Reaſon which is ca- 
| pable to rectifie that Miſtake, is not impoſed 
4 upon. Particular Perſons may be permitted to 
1 live in ſome Deluſions, both as to their Senſes 
= and Reaſon in puniſhment of their Sins. 1 
| 5 7 or ' 
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for Gop to Create all Men with Notions ori- 
ginally wrong, and which are to direct him in 
all occurrences of Life, is to unman us, and to 
ſuppoſe us not to be Rational. Gop as I ſaid 
before, can do, and has done ſeveral things 
which appear Contradictions. But if the plain- 
eſt Rules he lays before us were real Contra- 
dictions, a Man and a Brute would be the ſame 
thing; for a Man is no longer a Man, but as 


he is capable to diſtinguiſh between Good and 


Bad, Right and Wrong. In a word, tis not 
being endowed with a Rational Soul, that di- 
ſtinguiſneth between a Man and a Beaſt, if a 


Man's Notions are Brutiſh and undiſtinguiſh'd, 


I conclude therefore that firſt Principles are un- 
changeably true, and that twice two are as 
certainly four, as Gop is good to his Crea- 
tures, and as certainly as that a Man is not a 


Brute. And now you may proceed to the reſt. 


of your Scruples. 


en te III 8 — net n 


SECTION X. 
Certaint 'y of Inferences. 


Acquieſce to your Arguments by 
which you have eſtabliſh'd the 
certainty of firſt Principles: But this granted, 
with what ſecurity can] rely upon remote and 
foreign DeduQtions ? The World is ſcandalouſly 
divided in all the Inferences they make. Do as 
E 3 you 


Politician. 
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you would be done by is the grand Source of Ah. 
rality, the Prime Regulator of Right and Wrong, 
but the Concluſions deduced from thoſe Noble 
Premiſes, are, commonly ſpeaking, nothing 
but Knavery and Oppreſſion. Cook upon Littleton 
is of no uſe, where Arbitrary Power is to finiſh 
the Debate. A Superiority in Power ſeldom is 
at a loſs for a Reaſon for what they do, tho 
State Inferences have often little or no connexion 
with the Premiſes. What an unaccountable 
variety of Syſtems does the Ancient and Mo- 
dern Philoſophy exhibit to the World? Nati- 
ons are ſometimes at Peace as to their Territo- 
ries, but never as to their Opinions. Upon 
all occaſions there is Bill and Anſwer, Objecting 
and Proving, + wag and Denying, Doubt- 
ing and Enquiring, has been the conſtant 
Drudgery of all Mankind fince the Creation: 
I am not ignorant there is a Science called Lo- 
gick, which is chiefly intended to inform the 
World how to arrive at Certainty in Inferences 
by an infallible Rule calld a Demonſtration 
which in ſhort is a neceſſary Inference drawn from 
undeniabit Premiſes or Principles. Now ſuppo- 
{ing the Premiſes to be unqueſtionable, unleſs 
the Connexion betwixt them and the Inference 
be evident, it ſtill leaves Matter of doubt, 
and can ground neither Demonſtration, nor 
Certainty. And this my Obſervation is made 
good by daily Practiſe. What is evident, can- 
not be denied, and yet what is a demonſtration 
to one Man, is none to another ; and why ? 
becauſe the Inference is obſcure and uncertain: 
A Spiritual Subſtance which concerves. A 
| 7 1 


by an intuitive Knowledge, without drawing 
Tofe 


erences, may be certain of their Nature an 
Properties; but it does not appear that we 
Sublunary Mortals enjoy that Privilege. 

Divine. The uncertainty of many Inferences 
is what I cannot deny, even through the 


whole Courſe of Natural Cauſes. For tho firſt 


and General Principles be undeniable, as grafted 


by Gop himſelf in Man's Nature, to diſtin- 


guiſh him from a Brute, and put him in a Ca- 
pacity to arrive at the End for which he was 
deſign'd. And tho' many Second Rate and Party- 
Principles be clearly deduced from General ones, 
and conſecrated to the uſe and benefit of every 
reſpective Art and Science, yet when Men come 
to draw their Inferences, Intereſt, Paſſion and 
Education, &c. ſo blind and overſway their 
Judgment, that Truth and Certainty are ſel- 
dom found out, and agreed upon in remote 
Matters. From this Source do take their riſe 
all the Diviſions both in Church and State. 
Hence ſprung up the Few and Atheift, Heretick, 
and Schiſmatick, Stoick and Epicurean, Thomiſt 
and Scotiſt, Carteſian and Ariſtotelian, Round- 
Head and Cavalier, Whig and Tory, Jacobite, 
and Williamite, High-Church and Low, Free- 
Thinker, and Bottomiſt , &c. In fine, the nu- 
merous Armies of Pro's and Cor's take their riſe 
from this one Origin, that Ignorance, or Paſſion 
will not. ſuffer Men to draw certain and undeniable 
Inferences, from certain and undeniable Premiſes. 
Theſe Debates are firſt laid in corrupted 
Nature, and taking fire, are carried through 
the Schools, Pulpits, Parliaments, &c. till they 
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end in the Feld, by cutting of Throats. How- 


ever, if it were not an una voidable Curſe en- 
taifd upon the Sons of Adam, that they 


ſhould - never agree, we might (prejudices 


laid aſide) make very ſucceſsful Attempts in 


guiding our ſelves through the 2 99 of Na- 
e 


ture, and by finding the end of ſeveral of her 
Bottoms, patiently unravel them. In this man- 
ner Plato found a Deity in his Ideas, Galen in 
Anatomy, and Ariſtotle in Motion; each one 
running up the particular Inferences of his re- 
ſpective Art and Science to the Sring- Head. 
Tis true, Libraries are a ſtanding Record of 
Scepticiſm, and what uncertainty there is in 
theſe remote Controverſies. So is Weſtminſter- 


Hall able to give Teſtimony, that the Wiſeſt 


Senate cannot word Lams ſo as to place them 


above the reach of Cavil. But when a Tryal 


is ended, either by a definitive Sentence, ac- 
cording to Statute, or by Arbitration, tis an 
evident Token that there are Methods of draw- 
ing certain Inference when Paſſion and Prejudice 
are laid aſide, and that the Channel of Truth 
lies open and free. And this may be obſerv'd, 
both in regard of Civil and * rg Con- 
troverſies, as alſo in all the Pebates ariſing 
from the obſcurity of Natural Cauſes. Now 


as to what you alledgefarther concerning Logick. 


1 do not pretend that Inferences which are 
drawn by that Science, can carry an equal cer- 
rainty with the Premiſes, becauſe the Medium 


is often not ſufficiently evident; or if it is, the 


Perſon who makes the Inference, may lieunder 
lome Incapacity, and not diſcover the Con- 
nection 
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nection between the Premiſes and the Concluſion. = 
I ſhall not loſe my Time in alledging many Ex- 
amples where-Infere nces may be ſometimes In- 
fallible, and again Uncertain. What I pretend 
is, that ſometimes an Inference may be undeniable, 
and very little inferior to a firſt Principle; as in 
the following Example, where both Premiſes 
are unconteſtable. What Thinks, Exiſts or has 4 
Being. But I Think. Ergo I have 4 Being. This 
Inference cannot be denied, and what we call 
Logick, preſcribes Rules for making ſuch Infe- 
rences. Yet at the ſame time I own, that what 
often appears a Demonſtration to one Man, is 
none to another; but tis either where the Pre- 
miſes are ill laid, or where the uſual impediments 
of Education, Paſſion, &c. do intervene to the 
Managers of ſuch demonſtrations. What you 
add concerning the knowledge of Spirits. If I 
have any notion of a Spirit, they have no occa- 
ſion to make Inferences, or know one thing by 
another; and tho' Men in this Life cannot lay 
Claim to that Privilege univerſally, in regard of 
all Objects, yet in regard of firſt Principles, their 
Condition ſeems to be equal to that of Spirits. 
You ſee therefore, that tho? the number of Lo- 
gicians may perhaps be juſtly abridg'd, whilſt 
many Pretenders attempt to draw Conſequences 
from unwarrantable Premiſes, and top them 
upon the World for Demonſtrations , yet Logick 
in the main, is a certain Method of arriving at 
Truth, and capable to make us give an aſſent 
without heſitation, or doubt, to many remote 
Inferences. 
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SECTION XII. 
Hiſtorical Certainty. 


Y next Scruple runs upon 

the uncertainty of Hiſtorical 
Credit. I am willing to acknowledge my own 
frailty, and that others far ſurpaſs me in the 
way of Knowledge; and upon this account, 
rely upon what others relate, when I find my 
ſelf incapable to arrive at the Truth. But who 
are thoſe that are capable to inform me tru- 
ly, of what paſt in former Ages, when I was 
not a Spectator? There was a Time before Let- 
ters was invented, and then the World want- 
ed a method of conveying Facts to Poſterity. 
Perhaps the uſe of Hieroglyphicks was appropri- 
ated by ſome Nations to ſupply that defect; 
but their ſignification was 5 very equivocal, 
that it coud afford nothing but a confuſed No- 
tion of Things without circumſtances. Moſes 
(who is taken to be the Cadmu Inventor of the 
Alphabet) gives a ſhort account of the Anted:- 


Politician. 


luvian rap 4 but He living after the Flood who 
n 


were his rmers or Cotemporaries to ſtreng- 


then his Narrations : None but his own Nation 
and Followers back what he relates in the Penta» 
teuch. Why do not the Heatheniſh Writers take 
notice of the remaining part of the Bible ? 


But in caſe they did, *tis remarkable that the 
| | Grecian 
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Grecian Story abounds with Lyes and Fictions; 
and the Romans borrowed from them, and ſo 
the whole Jewiſh Hiſtory ſtands upon a very 
ſlippery Foundation. Neither is this misfor- 
tune peculiar to the Sacred Story : Hiſtory in 
General is ſubje& to a thouſand defects which 
take off its Credit. A Lye, or Miſinformati- 
on, drops as eaſily from the Pen, as from the 
Lips; don't we find by Experience, that a 
Story needs only take a very ſhort Voyage to 
have remarkable additions? What a Sufferer 
then muſt Truth be, when it ogy through 
ſo many Ages and careleſs Hands, from remote 
parts of the World? Hiſtorians ſeldom view 
Original Records, or are Speftators of what they 
Write. They flatter their Friends, and unjuſt- 
ly charge their Enemies : They relate in fine, 


not ſo much what others did, as what they 


themſelves think of their doings. 

Divine. 1 expected you would inſiſt upon 
this Topick, to which I make this ſhort Reply. 
I cannot diſown but there is great uncertainty 
in Hiftry, yet ſince we have no other me- 
thod of knowing what paſgd in former Ages, 
and that the happineſs God has deſign'd Men 
for (as to the methods of arriving at it) is 
- attainable no other way, tis a neceſſary Apper- 
dix of his Divine Attributes, that he provide us 
with ſome ſecurity in this reſpect, which tho? he 
might effect by the way of Special Revelation to 
every private Perſon, yet we know this is not 
the method he has pitch'd upon. Hiſtory there- 


ite 
fore under ſome reſped, muſt be a certain and 
infallible Rule. By Hiſtory, I do not only 


mean 
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mean phat is ſtrictly ſo call'd, as if nothing 
could challenge that name but what is commit- 


ed to writing: Facts may be deliver d by word 
of Mouth, no lefs than by Writing; but ſince 


moſt Facts of Conſequence, are ſooner or later 


Penn'd down, I ſhall not raiſe an unneceſſary 
Conteſt upon this account, -but ſhall ſpeak of 
Hiſtory, as of a written Conveyance. Now to 
come to the particular Inſtances of Hiſtorical 
Uncertainty you think fit to mention : You be- 
gin with the Antediluvian Story, during which 


time you . there were no Letters to per- 


petuate Facts, and convey them to Poſterity. 


According to the niceſt Computation; that run 


of Time before the Deluge amounted to 16 56 
Years; and as it was a large Tract of Time 


to People the World, and improve it in Arts 
and Sciences, ſo it has by ſome ingenious Per- 


ſons been made appear, that the Earth was 
as well Peopled before the Flood, as it is at 
Preſent, and hence we may reaſonably infer, 
that either Letters, or ſome other Art now 
forgotten, flouriſhed amongſt the Antediluvi- 


— 


ans, for the tranſmitting of things to Poſteri- 


ty: Or if you pleaſe, Things might be con- 
veyed by Tradition, as now ſeveral Arts are 
communicated without Letters, as Painting, 
Speaking by Signs, &c. But to return to Moſes 
lown he is the firſt who mentions the World's 
Creation, and the Antediluvian Story, and as to 
the way he came to the knowledge of thoſe 
things at ſo great a diſtance of Time, tho” 
ſome think the Narration was given him by 
Revelation, yet I am of Opinion, there is no 


occaſion _ 


: 
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_ . occaſion to have recourſe to that method; for 
it will be found by comparing Men's Lives, 
that Moſes might have that Relation from 
thoſe who were | perſonally acquainted with 
Abraham, Abraham received it from Noah, and 
Noah had the ſatisfaction to hear it from the 
mouth of Adam himſelf, the Origin of Man- 
kind. The Tradition therefore of the World's 
Creation came to Moſes, by a regular, and 
very ſhort Conveyance. ?Tis true, Moſes was 


the firſt and only one of his days that relates 


the Story; as all Hiſtories muſt have ſome firſt 
Publiſher, and if Moſes. was the firſt Inyentor 
of Letters, tis no wonder that none of his 
Cotemporaries publiſh'd what he did. How- 
ever the Story of the Bible may be found in 
ſeveral - particulars, amongſt the Heatheniſh 
Writers, tho* mangled for want of a perfect 
Information. . Nor can this appear ſtrange, 
ſince it was a Crime amongſt the Jews, to have 
a Communication with any Neighbouring Na- 
tion. Thoſe Scraps of Hiſtory which the an- 
tient. Heathens had upon occaſions ſtoPn from 
the Jews, were conſecrated by them in Poems, 
and other Fabulous Narrations. Thus Ovid's 
Chaos marks out the ſtate of the World before 
. the Creation, as it is deſcribed in the begin- 
ning of Geneſis. Noah was Ogyges, and his Flood 
the Deluge ; Again Noah was Saturn with his 


tree Sons, and ſometimes he is Janus with his 


two Faces, looking before and after the De- 
luge. The Garden of Heſperides with the 
Golden Apple, is Paradiſe, and the forbidden 
Fruit. Nimrod was Belus: Jephte was Agam- 

menon 
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menon Sactificing Tphngenia, with many other 
Circumſtances, which are very applicable, and 
which make it pretty evident, that the Story 
of the Bible was confirm'd by Strangers, as far 
as they were permitted to come to the Know- 
ledge of ſuch things. Neither can the Fabu- 
lous Grecians, or Romans, who borrow from 
them, render theſe things leſs credulous, for 
tho? they might take a liberty in the manner 
of relating Matters, and mingle a thouſand 
fictions with Truth, yet the viſible ſimilitade - 
of the Jewiſh Story, with the Subſtance of the 

Heat heniſu Fables, ſhews that Truth was the 
ground-work of their Poerical Flights. The Pa- 
rallel you draw between writing and ſpeaking 
Lyes, is very juſt, for in both caſes, Facts are 
often miſrepreſented; but this ought not to 
take away the Credit of Hiſton, but only 
make the Reader Cautious. Tis indeed a rare 
thing, to find an Hiſtorian Impartial, when he 
toucheth upon Party- Matters. Te Deum has 
frequently been ſung at Paris and Vienna, upon 
account of a Victory clain'd by both Parties, 
and if ſuch miſrepreſentations do happen, 
when thouſand are alive to teſtifie on which 
fide the Victory fell; how ſhall we be capable 
to judge what happer'd at Creſfſy and Flodden 
Field? No Man is better qualifyed to write 
the Hiſtory of a Country, than he who is a 
Native of it; and yet no Man more unfit for 
that work. A Stranger knows too little of 
it, and a Native knows too much always to 
ſpeak Truth. To conclude this matter, Hi. 
ſtory affords nat the Security 1 cou'd wiſh 2 ? 


4 
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moſt particulars, but when it is made uſe of 
by Providence, to preſerve the Sacred Dopoſitum 
of Religion, it grounds a certainty, excluding 
all doubt, nay, even ſetting apart the deſigns 
of Providence, tis morally impoſſible, that the 
Hiſtorians of all Ages, ſhow'd conſpire with- 
out any end, or provocation to impoſe a Lye 
upon Poſterity, and make them believe there 
was ſuch Perſons as Moſes, Alexander, Ceſar, 
Chriſt, &c. But what chiefly relates to this 
Subject, has already been ſufficiently handled 
in the Paragraph of Moral Certainty ; and again 
in that of the Certainty we have in depending up- 
on Authority, where the ſeyeral degrees of Mo- 
ral Certainty are fully explain'd. | 


— 


SECTION XIII. 
Certainty of Religion. 


Politician. Y Don't queſtion but you have long 
ſince thought me very trouble- 

ſome : I have only a Scruple or two, to remove 
concerning Religion, and you ſhall be releas'd 
from my Impertinencies. I do not much ad- 
mire that there ſhould be ſo great an uncer- 
tainty in the ſeveral Inſtances I have menti- 
ond, becauſe the Knowledge of them not be- 
ing very material, the Conſequence of not 
knowing could not be fatal. But that Provi- 
dence ſhould ſuffer us to fluctuate in uncer- 
tainties, upon neceſſary and indiſperſable Ar- 
ticles is not a very unintelligible management. 
| Religion 
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"Religian. aner to be the Center of Certainty: 
all 


Teaſily conceive how the World may. be diyi- 


ded where every Man's Reaſon is uncontrohl- 


able in her Search. But when God himſelf 
interpoſeth his Authority, and puts his Hand 


and Seal to their Commiſſion whom he Impo w- 


ers to finiſh. Debates ; tis very ſurprizing to 
behold ſuch Heats, and ſuch a ner oy” vo- 


luminous Controverſies. The Heather is ſcall- 


dalized at a Crucified God: The Chriſtian glo- 
ries in him: The Church of Rome makes the 


Word of God the Text, and the Church the 


Comment: The Reform d Churches make the 
Word of God both Text and Comment: Eve- 
ry Independant People, vote themſelves into 
an Independant Church, and all that will not 
hear them are Heathens and Publicans. The 
Letter lies ,open to every Man's view, and he 
that has but a good pair of Eyes, and common 
Sence, may fiſh out -a. Religion for his pur- 
Poſe, and this is all the Certainty I can meet 
with upon that great Point. 


Divine. I have met with ſo much variety 


in your Enquiries, that every Sentence afford- 
ed a new reliſh to my Curioſity : So your Apo- 


the only part of our Converſation which has 
appear d irkſom to me. Now as to your laſt Ob- 


jection: The Controverſies of Religion . have. 


ſomething common with other Debates, in as 


much as they acknowledge a dependance upon 


the Teſtimony of Sence, and the Baſis of 
firſt Principles, and where they can be run 


up to theſe Heads, they force aſſent. But as 


they 
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= they are upon the ſame footing in their Origi- 
mal Certaiaty, & they are equally Kon. Pak 
"Miſrepreſentations, when Perſons make uſe of 
falſe Aden to draw their loferences. Tis 
true, Religion has an Advantage in one reſpect, 
via. Inaſmuch as Rene d Trutin have Go p for 
an Immediate In , Whereas Natural Truths 
ate only reyeald in their Prinriples, and that 
too by way of general Inſtinct. Reveal'd Truths 
FF are <njoynd by way of Precept, under Penalty 
. of Damnation, for making Gov a Lyar. N. 
tural Truths are not enjoyn'd under any Penalty. 
Firſt, becauſe they don't immediately conduce 
towards Happineſs in the next Life. And a- 
gain, becauſe there is ſo much Ignorance reigns 
in the World, that it would be impoſſible for 
all Men to find the connexion between firſt 
Printiplet, and all Inferior Natural Truths. 1 
own, if the Motives of Credibility were as ap- 
plicable to natural Truths, as they are to thoſe 
reveald, the Caſe would be equal, and it would 
be as neceſſary to aſſent to this Propoſition. 
Heat is the occaſion of Rare faction, as to this, Chri 
it the natural Son of God. But as Things ſtand, 
the difference les here, Natural Truths are onl 
certainly known, by running them up to fir 
Principles, whereas Revealed Truths, by a ſhorter 
way, have their Teſt: from the motives of 
Credibility, which ſupply the place of firſt 
Principles, and are the Nen plus ultra of En- 
uiry. Now to apply theſe Reflections to the 
ter in Hand. I cannot deny but the World 
is torn in pieces by Diviſſons as to Religion, as 
Well as in Civil and * Controverſies, and 
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in all be 
reſpects. Firſt Principles in tine of Nature 


Commiſſion in all other Matters. I am unwil- 
ing to engage in Particular Debates, other- 
wie it would be no difficult Task upon the 


Foundation 1 have laid to determine whether 


the Notion: of a Crucified Gop be Ignomini- 
ous? Whether the Word of Gop ought to 
be both Text and Comment? Whether Inde- 
pendency be as eligible in the Church as in the 


State? And whether a good pair of Eyes and 


common Senſe, be a ſecure Method in the 


choice of Religion? All which Debates J refer 
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and Authoxity, backhd with un undentable * 


to the Reader upon the following Conſiderations. 


That ſome one Sect of Chriſtians are as evidently 
juſtifiable in their Tenets; as Chriſtianity in Ge- 
neral is | juſtifiable againſt Jews and Infidels. 
That. the Motives of Chriſtianity in their full 
force are in to one diſtintt Body of Chri- 
ſtians, as they now ſtand divided. That ſome 
one Body of Chriſtians are able to run up their 
Tenets to the original certainty of firſt Princi- 
Ples, and that they have as ſtrong a Moral cer- 


tainty that what they believe was taught by 


Chriſt and his Apoſtles, as that there were ever 


ſuch Perſons in the World. That in fine, the 
Knowledge we at preſent have of Chriſt and his 


Doctrine depending upon a Moral Hiſtorical 
Certainty ;, the ſame Moral Hiſtorical Certainty 
will ;aftife one Sect of Chriſtians, and entitle 
them to thoſe Motives of Credibility which 
ſway'd the World to relinquiſh their Errors 
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Bodies in motion. none wind- 
ing up and unrayelling, ſeems to have been the 
Story of your whole Life. There are Scepticks 
in Practice, as well as Speculation, and Men 


equally find a diverſion in Opining, as in va- 
Tiety of Pleaſures. Doubts and Irreſolution are 


Fuel to Mens Paſſions, and as long as the Judg- 
ment is not fix'd, it cannot be ſuppoſed there 
ſhould be any uniformity in the Carriage. The 
Wicked move in a Circle, and when they have 
finiſh'd the whole Tour, they muſt either ex- 
pire in-Free-thinking, or ſhelter themſelves in 
the Centre of Unity, and Certainty, from 
whence they firſt broke looſe. 


£ * If theſe Conſiderations appear to be of Mo- 
ment, vou may enforce them at leiſure. An tjge 
mean time, you cannot but be ſenſible what a 
s you have been tumbling in. But 


* there is a Centre for Opinions, no leſs than for 
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